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How can they have so much 
life insurance when theyre 
just starting out? 






New York Life's 
Budget Policy. 


We know how it is for young couples 
You need a lot of life insurance right now 
to meet your increased responsibilties. 
But you don't have a lot of money now. 

That's why New York Life introduced 
a Budget Policy as part of our Series 78. 
And it may be just the thing for you. 

This Budget Policy provides both 
permanent whole life insurance and 
lower-cost term insurance in a special 
combination made possible by a distinctive 
dividend provision. 


New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, New Yor 


The result is that you can now attord 
more life insurance initially and, in the long 
run, enjoy all of the benefits of permanent 
insurance, including level premiums and 
guaranteed growing cash values. 

Our Budget Policy. It's just one of 
New York Life’s Series 78 policies with 
more for you. Ask your New York Life 
Agent for details today. 


We guarantee 
tomorrow today. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


re) n a clear cool day in 1926, a nine-year-old boy in short 
pants watched a Swallow biplane circle and land at his 


hometown airfield in Boise, Idaho. It was the 
first plane he had ever seen close up. It was 
also the start of the first permanent scheduled 
airline service in the U.S. More than half a cen- 
tury later, TIME’s Jerry Hannifin finally real- 
ized his childhood dream by flying a restored 
Swallow. He has logged 2,550 hours in the air 
as a pilot, flying planes that ranged from a J-3 
Cub to the Air Force’s giant B-52G. An un- 
abashed aerophile who has never let his FAA li- 
cense expire, Hannifin goes by a simple credo: 
“T fly whenever I get the chance.” He drew on 
his lifetime of enthusiasm—and his 32-year ca- 
reer at TIME as an aerospace expert—to file 
for our cover story on the revolution in air 
travel. 

When Hannifin landed at TIME in 1946, 
he recalls, commercial aviation was still the do- 
main ofa few strong-willed and innovative men 
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Air Lines by flying DC-3s to remote East Coast outposts along 
what he called “Tobacco Road” routes. Alexander G. Hardy, 


former senior vice president of National Airlines, once hid over- 


Hannifin after flying a Swallow 


night at Hannifin’s apartment during an industry feud. Per- 
haps the most far-sighted of them all was Juan Trippe, first 
BuCuDA CCODMAR —avisrio€ Dales chief of Pan Am. Recalls Hannifin: “He kept 


telling me, ‘We can make it easier for people 
to fly in bigger airplanes.’ ” 

This week’s cover story, written by Associ- 
ate Editor David B. Tinnin and researched by 
Sue Raffety and Sandye Wilson, shows clearly 
that the industry has made flying easier—so 
easy, in fact, that this summer many jets are fly- 
ing at full capacity and airports are overcrowd- 
ed. The airlines that Hannifin has covered for 
so long have grown into vast corporations; the 
executives he interviews these days are mem- 
bers of a new breed, more sophisticated and less 
rambunctious than their predecessors, perhaps, 
but as competitive. For Hannifin, the romance 
of air travel has not been lost. Says he: “There is 
still a grand sense of freedom in the air.” Must 
be. TIME’s Photographer Dirck Halstead aver- 
aged 1,760 air miles a day for eight days to take 





who ran their fledgling airlines with a fierce competitiveness. 


Among them was C.E. Woolman, who started Delta Air Lines 
with a pair of Huff-Daland crop-dusting airplanes in Georgia. 
And Captain Eddie Rickenbacker—Hannifin calls him “great, 
truly fearless and fascinatingly irascible’—who built Eastern 
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Cover: Lured by low 
fares, record crowds 
are hopping aboard 
planes. Results: high 
profits for airlines, de- 
lays for passengers, 
big chances for plane- 
makers readying a 
new generation of 
jets. See ECONOMY & 
BUSINESS. 
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Religion 

Pope Paul VI, leader 
of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church during 
the era of change af- 
ter Vatican IT, dies of 
a heart attack. 
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Education 

Some Ph.D.s in the 
humanities are hop- 
ing to abandon aca- 
deme for greener pas- 
tures in—Horrors! 
—Big Business. 


the color pictures for our story. And, despite the crowds, Hal- 
stead still likes flying. Jerry Hannifin understands that. 





Cover: Illustration by Haruo Miyauchi. 
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Nation: In a major 
Administration victo- 
ry, the House lifts the 
embargo on arms to 
Turkey. » An inside 
look at the SALT nego- 
tiations, » How Car- 
ter tried to mollify Tip 
O'Neill by creating a 
$50,000-a-year job for 
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ambition is to be “the 
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1900 and 1933, several court cases. 
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really smell as sweet? 
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even win. 
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tures and a new film, 
Animal House. 
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The message is simple. Extel 
offers a more dependable, more 
(sToro)ale)aal(ors| Manic: late) olU lia leri 
forejaalaslelalior-itela) 

That's why so many companies 
—from giant international news 
services to small local businesses 
—are switching to Extel for Telex 
mali") Gelato Melaive<l(cm(ciiccee)aalanlelal lors a 
tions networks 
Solid State Dependability 
The heart of Extel's dependability 
is Extel's advanced solid state 
design. Relatively few electronic 
components now do the work 
which formerly required hundreds 


of mechanical parts. There's 
simply less to go wrong 
Money-Saving Features 
Compared to the “klunk-klunk- 
klunk” of the mechanical machine 
you may be used to. Extel elec- 
tronic teleprinters are whisper- 
quiet. Much quieter than your 
electric typewriters. And when 
your people are less distracted 
they re more efficient 

We design our machines for 
simple operation, so anyone can 
use them with minimum training 
To speed communications, Extel 


In7 years, 


(oli (ciecw- 10) Colnar-lilemelr-li tare m-lare mre kt 
off-line editing resulting in letter- 
perfect copy for more complete 
Talomelilir4sltlela) 

Extel also designs teleprinters 
ifelmilcy dle)l inva em eek lam eleh me) g 
lease (for as little as $75 a month) 
exactly those features your busi- 
ness requires 

If there's a message here for 
you, let's communicate. Our Telex 
72-4398. Our TWX: 910 686 4782 
Our Phone: (312) 564-2600. Or use 
the coupon 
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Being first is our business™ 


thousands of companies in 97countries 
have switched to Extel electronic teleprinters. 
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The cash register of Nettie’s 
speaks to the computers of Needham. 
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at (312) 828-9810. 
There’s a lesson to be learned 
froma man who buys 
media with his own money. 








WE'RE OPENING A 
LOT OF EYES IN CHICAGO. 





BY OPENING THE BIGGEST 
BOOKSTORE IN THE MIDWEST. 


You've got to do something 
special to open Chicago's eyes these days. 
And that’s just what B. Dalton 
Bookseller is doing. We're opening the 
Midwest’s biggest bookstore in 
Chicago at 129 N. Wabash Avenue. Come 
celebrate our Grand Opening. 

THREE FLOORS OF BOOKS. At 
B. Dalton youll discover over 100,000 
titles from 125 categories of books. 
Including best sellers, children’s books, 


reference books and do-it-yourself books. 


No games, no records, no doo-dads. 
Because we've devoted all three floors 
to the books you want to read. 

THE VERY LATEST BEST- 
SELLERS. Thanks to our unique nation- 


wide computer system, you'll get the 


jump on best-seller trends. The computer 


enables us to stock a full supply 

of best-sellers, even before they make 

the best-seller lists. So you'll 

always find the one you want. 
POPULAR BARGAIN BOOKS. Our 

huge bargain book section takes upa 


whole floor. Andit’s filled with hardcover 


books marked down to a fraction of the 
original prices. Everything from art 
books to cookbooks to former best 
sellers in Chicago's largest bargain 
book department. 

PERSONAL SERVICE AND A 
CONVENIENT LOCATION. Special 
services at B. Dalton include gift 


wrapping, special orders, mailing 
services and engraving. Plus we accept 
major credit cards. It all adds up to the 
most complete, exciting, spacious 
bookstore in the Midwest. Located 
across the street from Marshall Field. 

B. Dalton Bookseller. No 
wonder we're opening a lot of eyes 
in Chicago. 

Come celebrate our Grand Opening. 


(A Qlbtz. 


BOOKSELLER 


129 N. WABASH AVENUE. 


Cantonese food America’s most publicized 
restaurant with a Chinese Mandarin decor 
Hong Kong steaks a speciality. Open daily 
11 a.m. -1a.m., Sun. noon 1 a.m 
426 South Wabash 
3058 West Peterson 


HA7.0021 
465.5522 


SEAFOOD DINING 

The Roth Bros, 

NEW MARTINGAYLE’S. 
Seafood from the 7 Seas; 
$4.75 to $8.95, open 11 
a.m, to 2 a.m, bring ed 
for comp, glass of wine 


Overlooking With entree, 


Lincoin Park 


1820 N. Wells St. 664-4562 


Chicago's Only 
Chinese Entertainment! 


TAKE A SHORT DRIVE FOR GOOD 
FOOD AND BEAUTIFUL MUSIC 


Take 194 South to Chicago Skyway exit et 
106 St. to 1423 Indienepolis Blvd. Whiting 
ind. For Res, 210699 7770 


e 

Ge a discover fondue 

dining 
cafe 


casual - continental - charming 
Flamenco and Classical Guitar nightly. 


340 W. Armitage from 5 PM daily 281-9101 


Sunday Brunch is a knockout in 


this gorgeous place! Ch 
HAMBURGER HAMLET 


With your hosts Harry and Marilyn Lewis 
The same ones for the past 27 years 
An unbelievable menu with lots of choice 
and prices you'll like 
On Walton near Rush/649-6600 Exciting Bar 


Vittles Casual American 


Restaurant serving 

restagrant oor. eos 
moderate prices 

featuring Seafoods, Ouck, Steaks and Chops 
Full bar and California Wines. Accepting 
Master Charge and American Express. Open 
daily at 5 p.m. While waiting to be seated, 
browse among our plants and eclectic antiques 
2940 North Clark Phone: 549-2060 


Victorian Chic on Rush Street 
dining mingling people-watching 
serving lunch, 


dinner and 
weekend brunch 


9055 NORTH GUSH GREET CHICAGO, 2b>Omy 


IGREAT MEAL 


Incomparable roast prime ribs 
of beef. Reserve one for lunch 
or dinner. 787-5000 


LAWRYS 


» THE PRIME RIB 


100 E. Ontario St., off Michigan 
Valet parking available 


3 Outstanding Restaurants 


Village e Florentine Room eLa Cantina 


in one central location, V2 block west of 
Shubert Theatre Open every day 


Valet Parking 
71 W. Monroe 


Don’t leave home 
without it! 





dingbat's 


Great spirits and edibles. Prime steaks and fresh 
with ethnic treats. Piano bar, dancing and 
hors d’oeuvres. Lunch and dinner. Free 

parking. Major credit cards accepted 


247 East Onwrio Phone: 751-1337 


RongfJapan 


A tun place, this sleek and polished steakhouse 
Fine aged prime steaks and deftly prepsred by 
chets who work right at the diners table 
Speciaities include prime rib served on 8 sam 
urai sword, egg covered shrimp. Open daily 
from 5 pm 230 E. Ontario 644.6500 


Unique in Chicago 


MIOMIR’S 


Serbian Club 
Great Food — Cocktails 
GYPSY ORCHESTRA 
Singers — Dancing 
5 Days from 5 P.M. Cisd. Mon. & Tues. 
2255 W. Lawrence Res. 784-2111 


CHICAGO'S LARGEST 
GERMAN RESTAURANT 


Held's Brown Bear 
RESTAURANT & LOUNGE 


GERMAN-AMERICAN CUISINE 


SHOows & DANCING WED, THRU SUN. 
CATERING TOGROUPS 2-250 FOR ALL OCCASION 


6318 N. CLARK STREET PHONE: 274-1200 


Steaks Chops 
Italian Specialties 


Chicago's liveliest Piano Bar 


Strolling Musicians 
(violin & guitar) 


Private Dining Rooms 
available for Parties 8 to 150 


On Rush Street for over 50 years 
Open 5 pm to 4 am 
1045 N. Rushe Your Host-Fortunee 337-7313 


Located in Chicago's Quaint Chinatown, 
Chiam offers the best of both Cantonese and 
American Cuisines. Superb Banquet facilities, 
Free adjacent attended parking. Open Daily 
from 11 A.M 


2323 S. Wentworth Ave Phone 225-6336 





WHERE MAGAZINE, METRO GUIDES, 1 E. WACKER DR., SUITE 2206, CHICAGO, ILL. 60601 312-782-0631 
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Go ahead, sell your own home, 
you riverboat gambler, you. 


You might get lucky and save a 
buck or two. 

A lot of folks have tried to sell 
their own homes and succeeded, A 
lot more have just tried. 

Most people realize that selling 
your own home can be a costly, 
time-consuming, even risky affair. 
And unless you're just naturally 
lucky, you need the help of a pro- 
fessional Realtor. He can save you 
a lot of time and headaches. For a 
lot of good reasons. 

If you’re thinking about selling 
your own home, maybe you should 
consider some of them. 


What’s your price? 

The first thing a Realtor can do 
for you is recommend a fair and 
reasonable asking price. 

Do it yourself and you will prob- 
ably ask too much or too little. 
Either way, you lose. 

And don’t be fooled by the belief 
you know pretty well what your 
home is worth. Market demand, 
seasonality of sales, location and 
many other variables often alter 
your home’s value. 

A skilled Realtor knows all about 
these things. Most important, he 
knows people. 


Don’t talk to strangers. 


If you love talking to strange 
people at strange hours, by all 
means sell your home yourself. 
That ‘For Sale by Owner” sign in 
your front yard means you're fair 
game for everyone—even those 
passersby who “just kinda wanted 
to see what the place looked like.” 


That sign may not get all the 
prospects you want, either. You 
may have to advertise. And that 
means phone calls at all hours. 


A Realtor can solve these prob- 
lems. First of all, he will screen the 
prospects. He’ll know their needs, 
desires and financial situation. And 





he'll know who is seriously looking 
for a new home and who is just 
looking. 

Best of all, he'll show your house 
only when its convenient for you. 


That beautiful art. 


Okay, tiger. You're selling your 
own home. You know the needs and 
desires of your prospective buyers. 
And you know what to say, how to 
present your home to convince 
them. Right? 

Wrong. 

Realtors are trained in the art of 
salesmanship. (And believe us, it is 
an art.) His study of sales tech- 
niques has shown him how to get 
the indecisive buyer to make up his 
mind; how to close the sale. In fact, 
he’s gone to school to find out. 

After all, selling is what it’s all 
about. 


Formal negotiations. 


What happens when a prospec- 
tive buyer makes you an offer—one 
that’s well below your asking price? 

You're going to argue. And that’s 
the worst thing you could do. 

As a principal, you'll discover it's 
pretty hard to bargain with a buyer 
—to negotiate about such things as 
price, terms and possessions. Mis- 
understandings may crop up. And 
those small disagreements can spoil 
a sale. 

When a Realtor helps sell your 
home, he takes on the difficult task 
of negotiation. He's sort of a go- 
between and advisor. And he’s 
objective. He'll tell you when the 
buyer is right. And he'll tell you 
when to stick to your guns. 

He’s usually a heck of a nice guy, 
too. He knows how to smooth over, 
or completely avoid, those sale- 
killing misunderstandings. 


How to shop for money. 


Many prospective buyers don’t 
know much about financing—how 
or where to get a mortgage. 


Sell your home yourself, and 
there’s not much you can do to help 
him. 

A Realtor knows just about all 
there is to know about financing. 
He works very closely with all 
kinds of financial institutions. He 
knows their methods and require- 
ments. 

Very simply, he can help your 
buyer find the money he needs to 
buy your house. 


Red tape. 


Selling a house involves many 
details. Paperwork, title searches, 
finance arrangements. There are a 
hundred little things to be done. 

Unless you have a mind like a 
computer, you'll need a Realtor to 
get everything done and keep it 
straight. He and your attorney will 
guide you through the tangle of de- 
tails as painlessly and safely as 
possible. 


Be it ever so humble. 


Crowded closets may make a 
home look lived in, but it doesn’t 
do much for a prospective buyer. 
Neither does a dripping faucet, un- 
kempt lawn or loose doorknob. 

There are dozens of little things 
you can do to make your house 
more saleable. A Realtor can show 
them to you. (Some of them would 
never have occurred to you. } 

Showmanship is all it’s cracked 
up to be. 


In conclusion. 


You may be wondering why 
Chicago Title Insurance Company 
cares about how you sell your 
home. After all, we're in the busi- 
ness of insuring titles to real estate, 
not selling it. It’s just that after 
serving title needs for over 130 
years, we’ve come to know how 
important Realtors are and how 
they can help you. 

We wanted you to know, too. 

© 1978 CTIC 
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Me Lucrecia Laveglias grandmother came from Seville. 
Her great-grandfather came from Florence. 


She wants to fly you home with her to Argentina. j ) 





J, 





Argentina is a very European South American 
country. It follows that our airline is, too. 

We fly with Swiss efficiency. And German 
thoroughness. Our food is classically French and 


passionately Spanish. Our service (ah! our 
Service) is the kind of service everyone used to 
get in Europe in the good old days. And everything 
is put together with South American vitality and 
joy and flair. By stewards and 
stewardesses like Lucrecia 
Laveglia 
We've also got the best 

schedule to South America 
of any airline in the world. 
8 direct flights a week to 
















And a new terminal of our own in Buenos Aires. 
With our own customs and immigration. 


Let us make your pleasure a flight. 
See your travel agent or call our toll-free 





Buenos Aires. 4 to Rio. 2 to Lima and 2 
to Bogota 


iii 


numbers: Continental U.S. 800-22 
N.Y. State 800-442-5943; 

New York City (212) 757-6400. 
Washington (202) 296-3863. 
Chicago (312) 922-0707. 


i AEROLINEAS 
ARGENTINAS 


Avery European 
South American 
» airline. 
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_Letters — 
The Dissidents 


To the Editors: 
My heart ached when I read of the 





| fate of Anatoli Shcharansky and other So- 


viet dissidents [July 24]. Their only crime 


| is the love of freedom 





Carolynn Calabro | 


Reedley, Calif. 


The Shcharansky trial has proved 
again that Henry Kissinger’s détente was 
a stillborn child. Previous Administra- 
tions did what Christ warned against 
2,000 years ago. Kissinger saw the Soviet 
wolf scrambling into a sheepskin and sat 
down to wait for it to eat grass. 

Leon Rabinovic 
Honesdale, Pa. 





So President Carter should “choose 
carefully” whether or not he should pro- 
test the horrible persecution of Soviet dis- 
sidents and religious believers! 

Your advice to the Carter Adminis- 
tration brings to mind a famous quote 
from World War II: “They came after 
the Jews, and I was not a Jew, so I did 
not object. They came after the Catho- 
lics, and I was not a Catholic, so I did 
not object. They came after the trade 
unionists, and I was not a trade unionist, 
so I did not object. Then, they came after 
me, and there was no one left to object.” 

The Nazi persecution of Jews was “an 
internal matter” at first too 

Judith Hyerstedt 
Bothell, Wash 


Is our country strong enough, brave 
enough and proud enough to cancel the 
Olympic Games in Moscow unless 
Shcharansky and Ginzburg are released? 

Harriet K. Flinn 
Los Altos, Calif 


Using Young’s Quotes 

It is a strange paradox that President 
Carter, who came to power with the sin- 
cere and laudable intention of improving 
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Is it Crazy to love marker pens that 
give you the smoothest, thinnest line 
in town? 

Is it kinky to go buggy over pens 
that feel so right in your hand? 

Is it mad to worship pens with 
clever little metal “collars” to keep 
their plastic points from getting 
squishy? 

Is It neurotic to adore pens that 
will never skip out on you? 


If it was an ordinary marker pen, 


we'd have to say yes, but with Pilot 
Razor Point. it's only normal. After 
all, it is the best you'll find around 
Consider its beautiful tip. Nowhere 
else will you find such an extra-fine 
delicate line. What's more, it can 
be yours to have and to hold for 
only 69¢ 

And for those times when you 
want your line a little less delicate, 
consider having a fling with another 
Pilot pen. The sleek fine point Fine- 
liner with the will and fortitude to 
write through carbons. And it can 
be had for a mere 59¢ 

If it is sick to love a pen, there 
are millions of doctors, lawyers, cab 
Crivers, housewives, Dookkeepers, 
students, architects. poets, business 
people, art directors, copywriters, 
stenographers and short story writers 
in this world who must be nuts 

Pilot Corporation of America, 

30 Midland Ave.., Port Chester, 
New York 10573 











“hy should | be 
embarrassed? It's a 
lot less crazy than 

loving my thermometer: 


















“I love my wife 
and six kids, 
but oh you 
Razor Point.” 
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NEW NEW NEW 
NEW NEW NEW 


MINIATURE (5”x7") PHOTO FRAMES 


T-15F Mother of the Year 
T-16F Father of the Year 

T-17F Grandmother of the Year 
T-18F Grandfather of the Year 
T-8F Baby of the Year 


PLUS... 
T-6F Man of the Year* 
T-7F Woman of the Year* 
Order now for that special person and occasion 
_ it is sure to make that picture a very special 


one indeed! $5.50 per frame plus 75¢ postage 
and handling. 


*Only available in size 8¥4" x 11”. $8.50 plus 
$1.00 postage and handling. 


Please specify size of frame when ordering. 


TIME, Dept. A-75, P.O. Box 1595 
Trenton, New Jersey 08607 





Letters 


human rights throughout the world, has 
through his U.N. representative, Andrew 
Young [July 24], almost certainly done 
just the opposite 
Every dictator from Brezhnev to 
Amin will quote Young to justify the con- 
tinuation and perhaps the tightening of 
the suppression of his people. 
Frank Hawkins 


Amsterdam 


Andrew Young was accurate; if we 
can’t count “thousands” of political pris- 
oners currently, we have only to go back 
through a decade or two of war protests, 
civil rights activism and witch hunts of 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee to accumulate that many. 

John S. Rigney 
Evanston, Ill 


Sartorial Masochism 


My gasping gratitude for your frank 
discussion on an outrageous instrument 
of sartorial masochism, the necktie [July 
24]. I'm sure the Supreme Court would. 
if asked, declare the necktie cruel and un- 
usual punishment. 





Frank Powell | 


Florence, Ala 


As one whose neck is bitten by the 
Roman collar, I can agree with those who 
sing Blest Be the Tie that Binds’ 

(The Rev.) John Cassidy 
Los Angeles 


This obsession with suits and tes is a 
national liability. Suits, ties and jackets 
serve mainly to conceal. Have you ever 
thought of what it would do for the na- 
tion’s physical fitness if every fat gut were 
on display? 

Jack Ratliff 
El Paso 


Personally, I like neckties. As to what 
you wear—well you can run around na- 
ked for all I care, just as long as you leave 
me alone 

Joseph Rogers 
Bangor, Me 


The Hot New Imports 
You call the new wave of immigrant 
entrepreneurs talented [July 24]. If they 
have talent, it is talent we don't need. We 
don’t need new restaurants for the rich, 
new furniture stores, new real estate com- 
panies, model agencies, etc. What we need 
are designers, engineers and shop man- 
agers who would make our industrial 
products more competitive with those of 
Japan and West Germany. We need tal- 
ented teachers—on all levels 
Carl Beer 
Sand Lake, N.Y 


You mention people in every field, 
from bankers and financiers to exporters- 
importers, and dealers in just about ev- 
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Letters 





erything from abstract art to shopping | 


centers. You missed one field—university 
professors. You are not anti-intellectuals, 
are you? 


Ken Shen Huang 
Memphis 


I came to America not as an entre- 
preneur but to make sure that my chil- 
dren would be born American. This is by 
far the best place on earth to live and let 
live. To appreciate how great America is, 
go anywhere else 

Julio Florez 


Chicago 





Gateway to Peace 

I have read your proposal for the West 
Bank and Gaza [July 10] with great in- 
terest and I consider your proposals high- 
ly useful as a basis for further peace ne- 
gotiations. In your proposals you state 
“that the Palestinians have a moral if not 
a juridical right to a homeland of their 
own.” I do not agree to this formulation. 
I consider that the Palestinians have a 
moral as well as a juridical right to a state 
of their own if they wish to exercise their 
right to self-determination. 

I fully agree with you that the capital 
of the new entity or state should be East 
Jerusalem. Lord Caradon (in 1967 head 
of the English delegation to the U.N. and 
the architect of Security Council’s 242 
Resolution) has expressed his views on 
the future of Jerusalem this way: “Two sis- 
ter cities, I trust with no barriers between 
them, with a new relationship of equality 
and mutual respect and cooperative un- 
derstanding. The noble conception is that 





rier but a gateway to peace.” 
Lord Caradon. 

This new atmosphere may develop 
over the Middle East and create the final 
reconciliation between Arabs and Jews. 
Therefore, to resolve the Jerusalem prob- 
lem is rather urgent. 

Lieut. General Odd Bull 
Asker, Norway 


I agree with 





General Bull served as Chief of Staff, U.N. 
Truce Supervision Organization for Pal- 
estine 1963-70 and Executive Member, 
U.N. Observation Group in Lebanon, 1958. 


the West Bank and Gaza is just and sen- 
sible. Many thoughtful Israelis would 
probably accept it. But it will be rejected 
by the Palestinian oligarchy—Arafat, Ha- 
bash and their cronies. 

The tragedy of the Palestinians—and 
the Israelis—stems from the fact that 
there is not a moderate Palestinian lead- 
er in sight. 





Michael Harsgor 
Tel Aviv 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build- 
ing. Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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the Holy City should become not a bar- | 








Your proposed plan for the future of 





YOU COME 
FOR THE SHOW. 
YOU COME BACK FOR 
E FOOD. 










What a show! The stage is your own hibachi 
table. The stars: carefully selected fillets and 
sirloins, fresh tender chicken, plump shrimp 
and succulent scallops 
The Master of Ceremonies? Your chef. Who 
slices, dices, spices, seasons 
and sizzles your favorite foods 
into mouth-watering morsels 
According to a one thousand 
year old Japanese recipe 
At Benihana, the showalways 
wins your applause. Bur it's the 
food that gets all the encores 


BEMIHANA of TOKYO 
@ 





Chicago: 166 East Superior Street 664-9643 / 
Lincolnshire: Rt. 22 at Milwaukee Ave. 634-0670 








50% OFF 


ALL TOBACCO, ALL 100% IMPORTED 
LONG-FILLER, CUBAN-SEED LEAF! 


HONDURAS HANDMADES 


IN CUBAN-STYLE BUNDLE PACK 
Here are two bundles of smoking pleasure that won't cost 
you a bundle! 50 mild, mellow and flavorful 4%” 
panetelas made by hand from top-grade Cuban-seed 
tobaccos grown in the Hidden Jamastran Valley of 










50 Savory 
Don Pabdlos, Handmade in 
Honduras Prom Cuban-Seed Tobacco 


Honduras. Aged to perfection and skillfully blended into 
cigars that are sheer delight to smoke. 

Made perfectly round, the way the Cubans make them, 
these cigars draw easily, burn evenly and allow the 
superior tobaccos to mix and mingle into one superb flavor. 


Bought one at a time in cigar stores, this kind of cigar 
would cost you 60c or more. By the box, direct from me in 
Tampa, they're only $14.90, postpaid, for 50. Natural wrap- 
per only. If you're ready for a luxuriously enjoyable smoking 
experience, try them now. 
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In Illinois: A Better Robot? 


Tt I-55 through the gently rolling 
shopping malls and heavily wooded 
station wagons south of Chicago. Just 
down the street from tomorrow, you will 
encounter the cybernetic, servomechan- 
ical, 1%-acre kingdom of Ben Skora’s. 
Don’t expect road signs. “Just ask any- 
body for the guy with the robot,” chuck- 
les Skora. 

Some human beings are gifted with 
perfect pitch, others with total recall. Ben 
Skora can hand-build just about anything, 
without benefit of blueprint. A high school 
dropout, onetime recording company 
owner, Skora has for the past 30 years 
helped pay the rent by treating drug, 
drinking and other behavioral problem 
cases with hypnosis. But he admits to a 
lifelong addiction of his own: gadgets. One 
historic day six years ago, he repaired to 
his garage with an armload of automo- 
bile power-window assemblies and sec- 
ondhand refrigerator motors worth about 
$2,000 at the junkyard. Three years and 
a psychic $750,000 later (his labor, which 
he figures at $20 an hour), Skora had re- 
made the mountain of junk in his own 
image and likeness, more or less, And he 
looked upon it and saw it was good. And 
he called it Arok. Following the custom 
among home robot builders, Arok is Sko- 
ra spelled backward (without the s). 

Skora had not simply built a robot; 
any science fair show-off can do that. He 
had built a better robot. At 6 ft. 8 in. and 
275 lbs., Arok looks something like an air- 
conditioning duct on roller skates. But this 
man of steel can lift 125 Ibs. dead weight, 
bend 45° at the waist and locomote for- 
ward or backward at a top speed of 3 
m.p.h. Arok can vacuum the rug, take 
out the trash, serve a tray of Dr Peppers 
(Skora does not drink hard liquor). 


hen not engaged in light housework, 
Arok passes the day gazing sternly 
over the living room from his accustomed 
corner next to the TV set. He moves to- 
ward you quietly, with an air of intim- 
idating strength. You know his limbs 
contain sensors that will short his cir- 
cuits before he can crush your limbs, but 
you are reluctant to take his hand when 
he offers it. You know Arok’s master is 
putting words in his mouth from across 
the room through a microphone in an at- 
taché case-sized control panel, but you 
find yourself interviewing him with stiff 
formality. You know his name is Arok, 
but you want to call him sir. Your palms 
grow moist, and the room suddenly seems 
very small. When you point out with ex- 
aggerated amiability that his digital watch 
is an hour slow, he snaps, “That’s Mars 
time, dummy.” He does not suffer mor- 
tals gladly. 
Beneath that obdurate. aluminum ex- 











American Scene 





terior beat two 12-volt automobile bat- 
teries, 15 electric motors, 35 relays and 
hundreds of solid-state integrated circuits. 
Arok has a motorcycle helmet for a skull, 
a rubber Frankenstein mask for a face, 
clothes-dryer exhaust hoses for arms, rub- 
ber gloves for hands and a firm, manly 
handshake. He is remote-controlled by 
FM radio signals (there is a microphone 
in his control panel and a speaker in his 
head). Skora, in fact, had to apply for an 
FCC license to ensure that commands to 
Arok would not be competing with Led 
Zeppelin or the 1001 Strings for air waves. 

Arok’s lips move when he speaks, or 





Benjamin Skora instructs his robot Arok 
He does not suffer mortals gladly. 


rather, when Skora speaks through him. 
Slip a preprogrammed tape cassette into 
a slot in Arok’s back and he will perform 
a medley of his domestic hits: bend over, 
rotate his head 180°, shake your hand, tell 
bad jokes: “You can be replaced by a ro- 
bot because robots never make mistakes, 
mistakes, mistakes .. .” 

That joke involves an element of true 
confession. The fact is that Arok isn’t too 
bright. Without close and constant super- 
vision, Arok would gladly vacuum the 
dog, pour the coffee on the rug or purée 
the goldfish in the Cuisinart. “For me to 
say that he saves me work would be ri- 
diculous,” admits Skora. “Real household 
androids are at least 15 years away.” 

Since Arok was born, Skora’s life has 
been a nonstop marathon of local tele- 
vision talk-show appearances (about 30, 
he figures) and visits from would-be 
agents, manufacturers and licensees (Sko- 
ra recently signed a deal to license foot- 
high Arok toys in Japan). Arok has be- 





— 


come a favorite on the convention and | 
industrial-show circuit and wows ’em at | 
bank branch openings by incinerating the | 
ceremonial ribbon with his laser gun. His 
top appearance fee is $750 a day. 

Still, Arok’s travels are not making 
his master rich. Liability insurance costs 
$150 a day. Skora has had to let his hyp- 
notherapy practice dwindle to two or 
three patients a week. Lugging a 275-lb. 
tin man around the country is hard work; 
Arok must be carefully packed in his cus- 
tom-built, veneered sarcophagus with the 
plywood bas-relief of him on the lid. And 
once on the job site, things go bump in 
the day. Like the time on a Chicago talk 
show when Arok impolitely dumped a 
glass of water into the laps of fellow 
Guests Bill Bixby, John Travolta and Bar- 
bara Eden. Or the time onstage in St. 
Louis when he was taking a little boy for 
a ride on the tops of his size 60 quadruple 
E tin shoes, got out of Skora’s FM range, 
demolished the scenery and broke him- 
self in two. Asked the boy, who was un- 
hurt: “Can you do that again?” 





kora concedes, however, that life with 

Arok has its lighter side. When they 
go to the local McDonald's together, Sko- 
ra sends Arok up to place the order. The 
first time Arok took out the garbage, Sko- 
ra made sure the garbage men were there; 
they sat motionless in the truck for 15 
minutes afterward. Once at a Hilton ho- 
tel restaurant Arok brought down the 
house by strolling in and asking for a nice 
green salad with some 3-In-One oil. 

If Arok began life as just another gad- 
get for an automated house, he has also be- 
come in some peculiar way a member of 
the family. Skora’s wife Sharon was in- 
different to her husband's creation at first, 
but now the couple cannot help being a 
bit anthropomorphic about what is their 
only child. They start the day by saying 
good morning to him. They keep a scrap- 
book of his press clippings. They worry 
about his delicate circuits the way par- 
ents worry about a nagging winter cough. 

Some months ago, Skora began to fear 
that Arok was lonely. So now the inven- 
tor is staying up nights in his garage, amid 
piles of eviscerated household appliances, 
working on a companion masterpiece: an 
even better robot. Skora says Arok’s new 
sibling will do everything Arok can, plus 
open doors, light cigars and perform doz- 
ens of more complicated tasks that re- 
quire feedback and self-correction. He 
(she?) will be semismart, with microproc- 
essors and slow-scan television to guide 
his (her?) actions and, Skora hopes, the 
ability to take instructions direct from the 
inventor's brain waves. Sneb, the new 
creation will be called, for Ben spelled 
backward (with the s). — Donald Morrison 
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young audience to make friends 
with other youngsters by mail 
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74, children in mc 
than 50 countries and areas have 
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Big Blue Marble, PO. Box 4054 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 93103 1 

Like "Big Blue Marble” itsel 
this Pen Pal program is el ( 
presented by ITT for he very t 
reason in the world 

The children of the world. And 
our desire to have them learn more 
about each other 

Rhonda Ward and 999,999 
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Stay in touch 
with your home 
one. , 









e, Record a Call 80 Remote 
is answering your phone auto- 
matically, and storing 
messages. 

Away from home, you dial 
your own phone number, 
then ‘beep’ into the phone 
with your pocket-sized 
decoder and all your stored 
messages will be played 
back to you word for word 
Record a Call 80 isa com- 
plete telephone answering 
ystem for home or office 
ith advanced features 





such as: Twin Cassettes 
Silent Monitor, Rapid 
Rewind, Fast Forward 
Message Light, and AC 
power. See the full line of 
Record a Call's at fine 
stores everywhere 


REMOTE 80 with voice 
actuation (records as 
long as the caller 
speaks) 


[2ecord aCall 


We have the answers for busy busy people 
T.A.D. Avanti, Inc., 16250 Gundry Avenue, Paramount, California 90723 
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TheRight Thing for America 


Carter needed lots of G.O.P. 







t was one of the most momen- 
tous votes in this session of 
Congress. and the outcome was 
excruciatingly uncertain until 
the very last minute. Nearly ev- 
ery member—413 out of 435 
turned up to cast a vote on Pres- 
ident Carter’s request to end the 
42-month-old U.S. embargo on 
arms for Turkey. The ban had in- 
furiated the Turks and weakened 
the southern flank of NATO 
Whether or not Carter would suc- 
ceed in persuading Congress to lift 
the embargo was seen as a major 
test for his Administration 
As the House vote began, the 
| cumulative tally flashed electron- 
ically on two of the chamber’s 
walls. Soon the legislators were on 
their feet, shouting, jeering, laugh- 
ing. The Count was almost a tie 
203 for maintaining the arms ban 
and 202 for lifting it 
The balloting was not over, 
however. Both Democrats and 
Republicans surged into the well 
of the House, trying to get the at- 
tention of the presiding officer, 
Don Fuqua of Florida. A key 
handful of them had not yet vot- 
ed, and others were ready to 
change their votes. Roars greeted 
a sudden change in the wall tally; 
it was now 204 to 202 against Car- 
ter’s request. But then four more 
members voted and the count 
shifted dramatically: 205 to 205 
Republican backbenchers 
started chanting: “Tip! Tip! Tip! Tip!” 
They were daring Speaker of the House 
Thomas (“Tip”) O'Neill to break the tie 
and rescue the President, his fellow Dem- 
ocrat. But O'Neill remained silent, doing 
nothing. Not only was he deeply commit- 
ted to the embargo but also he was fu- 
rious at the Administration for the dis- 
missal of his old friend, Robert T. Griffin, 
from the General Services Administra- 
tion, Other Democratic leaders, however, 
were frantically mobilizing support—for 
opposite sides. Indiana’s John Brademas, 
the Democratic whip and a leader of the 
pro-Greek lobby, was fighting to keep the 
embargo. At this point, he had a lone vote 
in reserve. Opposing him was Democratic 
Floor Leader James Wright of Texas, who 
had already used up most of the “sleep- 
ers” he could call on to vote for the re- 
sumption of arms sales to Turkey. Brade- 
mas played his last card and Wright 


Foes reunited: Wright (right), Brademas (2nd from left) 


Off no, on aye—and it was a victory ictory for the Administration 


matched him; the 206 
to 206 

Now G.O.P. chiefs swung reluctantly 
back into action. They resented the idea 
that they would have to rescue Carter, 
but they were acting at the request of a 
rather extraordinary Carter ally: none 
other than Gerald R. Ford, their onetime 
House comrade and President for 29 
months, who lost to Carter by only 3% in 
the 1976 election. Responding to the 
G.O.P. leaders’ promptings, Republican 
Richard Schulze of Pennsylvania signaled 
that he was changing his vote. The clerk 
of the House then cried, “Off no, on aye.” 
To jeers, laughter and applause, the tally 
shifted again: 207 to 205. The pro-Carter 
forces finally had taken the lead, and af- 
ter one more member's aye, the chairman 
brought down his gavel with a whack and 
declared the final vote: 208 in favor of lift- 
ing the embargo, 205 against. 


tally was now 


| embargo against Turkey, 


help to win the House vote on arms s for Tur jae 


: Despite the narrow margin, it 
2was clearly a major victory for 
* President Carter's foreign policy. | 
ESince the Senate had voted one | 
week earlier to lift the embargo, 
full-scale arms transfers to Turkey 
can resume shortly. The embargo 
originally had been imposed to 
pressure the Turks to withdraw 
their troops from Cyprus, which 
they had invaded in 1974 to pro- 
tect the island's Turks from the 
Greek majority. But the arms ban 
accomplished little except to dam- 
age Turkey's ties to NATO and ag- 
gravate the country’s domestic po- 
litical instability 

In a statement following the 
House’s action, Carter praised the 
“bipartisan, statesmanlike recog- 
nition that the time has come to 
turn a new page in our relations 
with the countries of the eastern 
Mediterranean [It] is a crucial 
step toward strengthening the vi- 
tal southern flank of NATO.” 
Washington expects that the | 
Turks will reciprocate soon by al- | 
lowing the U.S. to resume elec- 
tronic monitoring of Soviet mil- 
itary activity from Turkish bases, 
which the Turks closed down 
three years ago 

The victory, 





reports TIME 
Congressional Correspondent 
Neil MacNeil, came only after 
some important private maneu- 
vering by Jim Wright. Although 
he personally favored keeping the 
he felt that as 
Democratic leader he must back the Ad- 
ministration’s pro-Turkey policy. First he 
tried to draft a compromise acceptable to 
Brademas and others who favored Greece 
rather than Turkey. Brademas agreed to 
a one-year suspension of the embargo if 
Turkey would take positive steps to end 
the Cyprus stalemate. The President re- 
jected that, however, arguing that it 
“would be like putting the Turks on pa- 
role. It would offend them.” 





right then started searching for 

some formula that could satis- 

fy both the President and a 

House majority. The result was 

the bill passed last week. Similar to the 
Senate version, it allows the President to 
end the embargo if he certifies that Tur- 
key “is actingein good faith to achieve a 
just and peaceful settlement of the Cy- 
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prus problem.” The President must report 
to Congress every 60 days on progress to- 
ward a Cyprus solution. 

Wright began calling several dozen 
Democratic Congressmen to enlist their 
support. He said later, “A lot of them 
wanted the lifting of the embargo to pass, 
but they didn’t want to vote for it.” With 
an election only three months away, most 
Congressmen preferred not to antagonize 
the influential Greek lobby. But by the 
time the issue hit the House floor, Wright 
had a list of 16 Democrats whom he could 
call on if necessary to back the President. 

Carter, meanwhile, had been doing 
some phoning of his own and was star- 
tled by what he found. Of the 30 back- 
benchers with whom he talked. ten said 
their vote depended upon what Wright 
did. This persuaded Carter to endorse the 
Texan’s new compromise. 

Undoubtedly, the most important call 
Carter made was to Gerald Ford. “I'm in 
trouble on lifting the embargo. Can you 
help?” asked the President. “Yes I will,” 

| replied Ford, whose defeat in the 1976 
election was partly owing to Carter's at- 
tacks on him for opposing the Turkish em- 
bargo. Ford went to work on G.O.P. Con- 
gressmen, and he got an earful when he 
told them why he was calling. Exclaimed 
Michigan’s Guy Vander Jagt: “Do you re- 
alize that Carter knifed you unmercifully 


—— a 








Friend in need Gerald Ford 
“Tm in trouble. Can you help?” 


in the campaign for your stand on lifting 
the embargo? The Greeks voted against 
you 87%?" Replied Ford: “I know, Guy. 
But it's the right thing for America.” 
Vander Jagt and half a dozen other 
Congressmen from Michigan, Illinois and 
Ohio were so impressed by Ford’s appeal 
and his lack of partisanship that they vot- 


A Strategically Located Ally 


| traffic between Soviet aircraft. 





now expected to end. 


= erg full-scale shipments of arms to 
Turkey will strengthen NATO's southern 
flank. Almost twice the size of California, 
with a population of about 42 million, Tur- 
key shares a 370-mile border with the So- 
viet Union. The 500,000-man Turkish armed 
forces are deservedly renowned for their fe- 
rocity, With more than 300 warplanes and 
nearly 3,000 tanks, they help tie down about 
26 divisions of the Soviet-led Warsaw Pact, 
which otherwise might be deployed against 
NATO forces in Central Europe. Its location 
enables Turkey to monitor Soviet warships, 
including submarines, passing from the 
Black Sea into the Mediterranean and to 
deny overflight rights to Russian warplanes 
headed for the Middle East. Three U.S.- 
manned electronic surveillance bases, due to 
resume operations shortly, can eavesdrop on 
the U.S.S.R.’s underground nuclear explo- 
sions and missile tests and even tune in radio 


| US. aid from 1946 through last year to- 
taled nearly $7 billion, and even during the 
| four-year embargo a loophole enabled the 
U.S. to send the Turks about $140 million 
worth of fighter jets and missiles, among oth- 
er things. But the Turks, angered by the em- 
bargo, began making overtures to their Rus- 
sian neighbors. Moscow responded eagerly 
and this year alone granted Ankara an $800 
million credit for nonmilitary purchases. 
Turkey's slight shift toward neutralism is 
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ed aye. Their action moved a State De- 
partment aide to concede: “Ford was cru- 
cial in delivering a few Republicans.” The 
G.O.P., in fact, helped Carter on the Turk- 
ish question, just as it had on the Pan- 
ama Canal treaties and the Middle East 
aircraft package. A majority of Repub- 
licans (78 to 64) voted to lift the arms 
ban on Turkey. while a minority of Car- 
ter’s own Democrats (130 to 141) did so. 
With all the political arm-twisting, the 


| day-long debate on the issue probably 


changed few votes. Still it demonstrated 
the bitterness of the anti-Administration 
forces. Brademas. for example. tried to 
embarrass the President by quoting lib- 
erally from his 1976 campaign speeches 
denouncing Ford for opposing the embar- 
go. The Indiana Congressman then tore 
into the President, charging that Carter's 
readiness to give Turkey something with- 
oul getting anything in return shows that 
he may not be able to deal with Moscow 
Said Brademas: “I am a little nervous 
about the President sitting down to talk 
with the Soviet Union in the SALT talks 
and giving action for a promise. Who 
would trust such a President? Not 1.” 


fter lifting the Turkish embargo. the 
House turned to a number of oth- 

er foreign policy matters. It sup- 

ported the Administration by 
blocking allempts to cut off military aid to 
South Korea and Chile. But it then re- 
buffed Carter by calling for an end to eco- 
nomic sanctions on Rhodesia. Going be- 
yond the Senate’s move of the previous 
week, the House voted, 229 to 180, to abol- 
ish those sanctions if a new Rhodesian 
government chosen in free elections takes 
office by Dec. 31. The current regime, 
headed by Prime Minister lan Smith and 
three moderate black leaders, has prom- 
ised to hold such elections in early Decem- 
ber. Unlike the Senate action, the House 
did not require Rhodesia to try to negoti- 
ate with the radical Patriotic Front guer- 
rillas before any lifting of sanctions. The 
Administration feels that this is a mistake 
and argues that the participation of the 
Front is necessary for the success of any 
settlement. It hopes to re-establish that 
point during a Senate-House conference 
When the House turned to the $7.3 
billion foreign aid bill, it was unexpectedly 
sympathetic to some of the Administra- 
tion’s arguments. Defeated, for example, 
was an allempt to attach strings on aid to 
international organizations, like the 
World Bank, to prohibit them from using 
U.S. contributions to assist Viet Nam. 
Laos, Cambodia and Uganda. State De- 
partment lobbyists successfully argued 
that these agencies could not accept mon- 
ey with such conditions. Voting the re- 
strictions, therefore, could force the U.S. 
to quit the organizations. Heartened by its 
victory on this issue, the Administration is 
more optimistic about the prospects for 
the rest of the foreign aid program. But it 
faces a major test later this month when 
key Congressmen are expected to propose 
slashing more than half a billion dollars 
from the White House's requests = 








| 





The U.S.’s Earle (far right) greets Russia’s Semyonovy at the arms talks in Geneva 


Facing the Russians 


It’s more chess than poker, say SALT insiders 


hen US. Ambassador Ralph 
Earle met the Soviets’ Vladimir 


Semyonov at the SALT meeting in 
Geneva one sunny morning last week, 
they did not shake hands at the door. It 
was not because there was any bad feel- 
ing between them but because Semyonov, 
a deputy foreign minister of the Soviet 
Union, subscribes to an old Russian su- 
perstition that it is bad luck to shake 
hands on a threshold. That is one of the 
many small oddities of negotiating with 
the Russians. Although the world’s at- 
tention is periodically focused on highly 
publicized encounters between Secretary 
of State Cyrus Vance and Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko—the next 
one is expected to take place in New 
York City in September—the real labor 
of negotiating an arms-control agreement 
with the Soviet Union takes place at large- 
ly secret meetings in Geneva. There, TIME 
Diplomatic Correspondent Strobe Talbott 
had a rare opportunity to observe the 
permanent SALT delegations at work. His 
report 


For nearly six years, U.S. and Soviet 
negotiators have been haggling over what 
is potentially one of the most important 
pieces of paper in the world. It is also 
one of the most complicated. The type- 
script of the Joint Draft Text for a SALT 
Il agreement runs 61 pages—ten times 
as long as the SALT I agreement Rich- 
ard Nixon and Leonid Brezhnev signed 
in 1972. Every page is stamped SECRET, 
and almost every sentence is the result 
of months, in some years, of 
bargaining 

Scattered throughout the agreed-upon 


cases of 


10 


text are pairs of alternately worded pas- 
sages in brackets. These are the pro- 
visions and definitions still in dispute. 
In the English version, the U.S.-proposed 
wording comes first and is numbered 1, 
followed by the Soviet proposal, num- 
bered 2; the Russian version has it the 
other way around. The brackets some- 
times embrace a single word or number, 
sometimes a lengthy paragraph, some- 
times a semantic fine point, sometimes 
a major issue on which ratification itself 
could depend. Slowly and cautiously, fol- 
lowing detailed orders from their respec- 








tive capitals, the negotiators are chipping 
away at the brackets that prevent the 
draft from being a finished treaty. 

The U.S.’s chief SALT negotiator is 
Paul Warnke, 58, but he also serves as 
the director of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency in Washington and 
is directly responsible for three other 
sets of negotiations. The result is that 
he has been able to attend only about 
25% of the SALT sessions in Geneva. In 
Warnke’s absence, the U.S. “working lev- 
el” negotiators are led by Ambassador 
Earle, 49, a lawyer and former Pen- 
tagon official who has been a full-time 
member of the SALT delegation for five 
years. His current job, says Earle, “is a | 
little bit like being a trial lawyer, except 
it means going to trial constanuy, a num- 
ber of times every week. We used to be 
told in law school that you had to pre- 
pare four to eight hours for every hour 
in court. It’s the same here. The only dif- 
ference is here there's no judge.” 

Instead, there is just the lawyer for 
the other side. Semyonov, 67, a nearly 
bald veteran of 39 years in the Soviet dip- 
lomatic service, has been the chief of 
his delegation since the beginning of SALT 
in 1969. Among Americans who have 
dealt with him over the years, Semyo- 
nov has the reputation of being a stub- 
born bargainer who, if necessary, can 
talk any adversary under the table. He 
also seems to be the uncontested com- 
missar of his own colleagues in Geneva. 
“We have a democratic delegation,” he 
once remarked. Paraphrasing the famous 
ending of George Orwell’s Animal Farm, 


he added: “We are all equal. But I am 
more equal.” 
Earle and Semyonov get together 


weekly with only their interpreters pres- 
ent. They alternate between the local 
Soviet diplomatic mission and U.S. SALT 
headquarters, a nondescript modern of- 


Soviet and U.S. SALT delegates enjoy view of Lake Geneva while haggling over points 


For the Americans, a strict rule against one drink too many 
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fice building originally built to house Play- 
boy-Financier Bernie Cornfeld’s Inves- 
tors Overseas Services before his empire 
collapsed in 1970. Even though Earle 
and Semyonov have known each other 
for five years, their relationship is strict- 
ly business. They address each other as 
“Mr. Ambassador” and “Mr. Minister,” 
and Semyonov often speaks from notes 
or even prepared texts. 

These one-on-one meetings are of- 
ten the most intensive encounters of the 
week. For two to four hours, Earle and 
Semyonov trade previews of proposals 
to be tabled at more formal sessions a 
few days later, and sometimes they pick 
up signals of new flexibility in each oth- 
ers’ positions—or of new troubles ahead. 

Most weeks there are one or two “ple- 
| naries,” meetings of the full delegations 

with about a dozen participants on each 
side. Once again the Soviets and Amer- 
icans take turns playing host. While an 
armed Marine guard and remote con- 
trol TV monitors keep watch on the 
roof at U.S. headquarters, the delegations 
exchange speeches. As a matter of cus- 
tom, the visitors lead off and the home 
team responds. 

The USS. statement is drafted in Ge- 
neva but based on extensive guidance 
from the White House. “Basic instruc- 
lions,” those containing a new proposal, 
for example, are approved by the Pres- 
ident himself; “amplifying instructions” 
are cleared by National Security Ad- 
viser Zbigniew Brzezinski. The Soviet 
statement is translated into English by 
the US. delegation’s team of five res- 
ident interpreters and flashed back to 
Washington over the State Department's 
own coded communications network, 

The plenary session usually lasts no 
longer than 45 minutes. The delegations 
then break up into smaller, “post-ple- 
nary” working groups over coffee, tea, 
juice, cookies and peanuts. (Warnke’s pre- 
decessor, U. Alexis Johnson, instituted 
a dry rule in 1973, fearing that one drink 
too many during a post-plenary might 
lead to an inadvertent breakthrough—or 
breakdown.) 

American delegates huddle with their 
Soviet opposite numbers to explore pos- 
sibilities for compromise. Lieut. General 
Edward Rowny, who represents the Joint 

| Chiefs of Staff. sits down in one corner 
with General Ivan Beletsky of the So- 
viet Defense Ministry. while Pentagon 
Scientist Gerald Johnson debates the es- 
oterica of multiple warheads or cruise 
missiles with Electronics Expert Alex- 
ander Shchukin, 78. an urbane old Bol- 
shevik who joined the Red Army the 
year of the Russian Revolution. Shchukin 
occasionally asks Warnke or Earle. in 
fluent French, to send his regards to 
two former U.S. SALT negotiators who 
used to be his interlocutors in Geneva 
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post-plenaries—Paul Nitze. now a leading 
opponent of the prospective SALT II trea- 
ty, and Harold Brown, now Secretary of 
Defense 

Another sophisticated member of the 
Soviet team is Vladimir Pavlichenko, who 
has a command of idiomatic American 
English, a caustic sense of humor and 
an impressive understanding of U.S. do- 
mestic politics. He is identified on the 
delegation list as representing “the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences.” Actually, 
he was exposed by the New York Times 
in 1971 as a veteran official of the KGB. 

Between working sessions, the del- 
egalions mix in a variety of more re- 
laxed settings—over lunch, dinner or 
cocktails, since the dry rule applies only 
to the post-plenaries. The Americans tend 


| 





Carter Administration’s desire to enlist | 
congressional support for the treaty 
Asked why there are no similar visitations 
to Geneva by members of the Supreme So- 
viet, the U.S.S.R.’s rubber-stamp parlia- 
ment, the Russian remarked sarcastically 
“Perhaps our Supreme Soviet has more 
confidence in us than your Congress has 
in your delegation.” 

Earle sums up the experience of nego- 
Uating with the Russians: “It’s frequently 


| tedious and frustrating. The importance 


of the exercise is its reward. It goes slowly 
partly because the chips are so large—al- 
though I find it’s more like chess than 
poker because of the complex interrela- 
tionship of the issues, Obviously we're ne- 
gotiating on different sides of the table 
from the Soviets, but we're in a common 
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to drink vodka, and the Russians prefer 
bourbon. But even these more informal 
contacts are governed by strict rules: nei- 
ther side, for example. ever mentions 
Jimmy Carter’s human rights campaign. 
Nor are such contacts truly private. The 
US. negotiators prepare memorandums 
known as “memcons” on any “unofficial” 
point—or hint—of substance a Russian 
offers, and the Soviet side presumably 
does the same 


ed by visiting Congressmen and Sen- 


T he U.S. team is frequently augment- 


ators, who are designated “advisers” 
to the American delegation and allowed 
to sit in on meetings. “We have sustained 
an invasion of your legislators,” said one 
Russian negotiator, “and, as you know. we 
do not believe in invasions.” But the Sovi- 
ets limit their objections to occasional 
wisecracks, since they understand the 





endeavor. It's not a race which one will 
win and the other will lose. It’s more like 
two climbers trying to get to the summit 
at the same time.” 

After 15 months of nonstop talk 
—since the beginning of the Carter Ad- 
ministration—with only two weeks off 
for Christmas, both delegations in Ge- 
neva are ready for an August break 
But each is reluctant to propose one 
The Soviets, as a matter of negotiating 
tactics. never want to suggest that they 
are wearying. and the Americans do not 
want to encourage speculation that SALT 
is being “suspended” in retaliation for 
the recent Moscow trials of dissidents 
Asked about the possibility of a brief 
and much needed vacation, Soviet Ne- 
gotiator Pavlichenko looked wide-eyed 
in mock astonishment and asked “What? 
A recess? When there is still unfinished 
business?” = 
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Robert Griffin 


Soothing the Speaker 


rank Moore dreaded the encounter. 

“You can’t believe how this is going 
to upset the Speaker,” said President Car- 
ter’s congressional liaison man. 

“Why don’t you go see him?” replied 
the President. “Tell him I'm going to back 
Solomon.” 

“I'll do that,” said Moore, “but he’s 
going to blow up.” 

What Moore had to tell House Speak- 
er Thomas (Tip) O'Neill two weeks ago 
was that Carter was going to back Jay Sol- 
omon, chief of the scandal-plagued Gen- 
eral Services Administration, in the dis- 
missal of the agency’s No. 2 executive, 
Robert Griffin. An old friend of O'Neill's, 
Griffin was in no way implicated in the 
charges of theft and kickbacks at GSA that 


| are currently being investigated. He sim- 


ply did not get along with Solomon. 

The Administration’s first mistake 
was to underestimate O'Neill's sense of 
propriety. By the time Moore got an ap- 
pointment to see O'Neill, the decision to 
dismiss Griffin had already leaked out. 
When the Speaker asked Moore about the 
rumors, he replied: “There is going to be 
a showdown, and the President is going 
to back Solomon.” O'Neill asked specif- 
ically whether it was true that Solomon 
was going to call in Griffin the next day 
and fire him. “I don't know what you're 
talking about,” Moore said. “I don’t see 
how it can be done. Solomon is in New 
York, and he’s going to California.” 

O'Neill apparently misunderstood 
Moore’s words as meaning that Griffin 


| was not going to be fired. “He said it can’t 


happen,” O'Neill later told a friend. “He 
didn’t tell me the truth.” When Griffin 
was indeed fired the next day, O'Neill was 
deeply outraged. He declared publicly 
that both he and his friend had been 








| When Tip O'Neill gets mad, things start to happen 


“treated shabbily.” As for Moore, O'Neill 
said, he would no longer be welcome in 
the Speaker’s office—an extraordinary 
blow to the relations between two branch- 
es of Government. 

Over breakfast the next day, Carter 
tried to mollify O'Neill. “It’s just one of 
those things,” said the President. “They 
[Solomon and Griffin] didn’t get along.” 
Exploded O'Neill: “It’s the way you did 
it, in the middle of a scandal.” 


he President then launched a remark- 

able campaign to undo his own deed. 
Griffin was invited to the White House, 
where officials praised his talents as an ad- 
ministrator. Most important, Vice Pres- 
ident Walter Mondale was assigned the 
task of finding him another job. At mid- 
week, the White House announced that 
Griffin had accepted a newly created 
$50,000-a-year appointment as a “senior 
assistant” to Robert Strauss, the Presi- 
dent’s special trade representative and 
counselor on inflation. 

Nobody seemed to know exactly what 
Griffin was supposed to do—"a little of ev- 
erything,” said Strauss—but it was obvi- 
ous that, with his congressional connec- 
tions, he could be useful in lobbying. Tip 
O'Neill seemed partially mollified. “The 
performance between the Administration 
and the Speaker's office is on the same 
course as it has always been,” he said. 

It was Jerry Rafshoon, newly hired 
to improve Carter’s image, who had ar- 
gued most forcefully that Carter should 
press ahead with the dismissal of Griffin 
regardless of O'Neill's anger. Backing off, 
he said, would make the President look in- 


decisive. In the end, the Administration's 


handling of the Griffin affair seemed not 
only indecisive but inept. B 
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Enemy Territory 


Carter vs. the bureaucrats 


resident Carter, who has declared 

that civil service reform was “abso- 
lutely vital,” has not yet pushed his pro- 
posals through Congress. For the past two 
weeks he has waged a lobbying campaign, 
meeting with members of Congress, busi- 
ness executives and newspaper editors. 
One day he even ventured into enemy ter- 
ritory by participating in a public meet- 
ing in Fairfax, Va., a suburban county 
where it is estimated that 40% of the fam- 
ilies have at least one member who works 
for the Federal Government. 

The President was at his understated, 
low-key best, and if he did not convince 
his skeptical audience, he did not antag- 
onize them either. In his opening remarks, 
he pledged: “There is no way that this leg- | 
islation which has been proposed ... can 
possibly hurt any competent and dedicat- | 
ed public servant.” 

One of the most important concerns 
to the public servants was the proposed 
creation of a Senior Executive Service of 
9,200 federal managers who could be 
transferred from one agency to another 
and who would be paid according to mer- 
it. Ruth van Cleve, an Interior Depart- 
ment employee, expressed a common con- 
cern that such executives might be 
subjected to political pressure if they 
wanted to keep their jobs or get more 
money. Carter said SES membership 











| would be voluntary; if its members were 


not happy in their posts, they could re- 
turn to their old categories with full legal 
protection. Besides, the new program 
would impose a 10% limit on political ap- 
pointees in the federal bureaucracy. 

Carter's replies were clear and direct 
One woman was worried about the em- 
phasis being put on making it easier to 
fire people. His response: “It is an abuse 
for a good employee to protect one who's 
no good.” Another woman was applauded 
afler saying she was often made to feel 
ashamed of working for the Government. 
“As President,” said Carter, “I have some 
of the same feeling you do. Some of my 
old classmates and friends think I have 
disgraced my class by becoming a full- 
time Government employee.” 

Support in Congress is broad but shal- 
low, while opposition from the bureau- 
cracy is focused and intense. Congressio- 
nal committees have made some major 
changes in the bill, which is expected to 
reach the House floor late this week. Re- 
publicans who backed the original pro- 
posal are now offended by a provision 
making it easier for federal employees, 
who are estimated to be mostly Demo- 
crats, to engage in political activity. The 
White House is confident that it can live 
with some of the changes and persuade 
the full House to modify others. If vic- 
tory is not exactly in sight, it is also not 
out of the question. as 
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The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 
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Warblers, Lemonade and Surf 


he big-beaked Tipper flapped out of the White House in a huff the other 

day and may not come back until fall. To heck with him. There was a 
robin that built a nest in a fig tree on the North Portico, raised a brood of four, 
flew off to the East Porch and did it all over again in a juniper. She loves the place 
and will return next year, or so believes Fred Evenden, executive director of the 
Wildlife Society, who has been watching the robin all this summer. 

A mourning dove has set up housekeeping in Jackie Kennedy’s garden and 
another that has nested under Andrew Jackson’s magnolia. The mockingbirds 
are getting into the Concord grapes, which are just turning juicy in the arbor. 
There are in fact about 16 kinds of permanent bird residents on the White House’s 
18 acres—catbird, house finch, downy woodpecker, fish crow, rock dove, gold- 
finch. And another 38 kinds drop by for visits. A couple of Mallard scooted in to 
see the south fountain. Evenden, lurking in the bushes, spotted itinerant yellow- 
throats, towhees, pewees, chickadees, ruby-throated hummingbirds, red-eyed vi- 
reos and a red-breasted nuthatch. 

There may be a bunch of politicians outside 
the fence, mad and complaining. Inside at high 
summer it isn’t a bad life. Jimmy and Rosalynn 
Carter like to watch from the Truman Balcony as 
the swifts dive and soar in the evening light. They 
tilt back and forth in their Brumby rockers and 
quaff homemade-in-the-White-House lemonade 
by the quart (Maitre d’ John Ficklin’s brew of 
fresh-squeezed lemons, a touch of sugar and a sprig of mint, served in tall glasses). 

Amy has graduated from a straight front dive to a back jackknife and is now 
into the flip (comes by it naturally, chuckles a friend). It is a time for good nature, 
with the high crowns of the trees at their deepest green, the geraniums at their 
best and the lone White House crape myrtle blooming its heart out over in the 
southeast corner. 

Gardener Irvin Williams has been harvesting sprigs of chives, rosemary, 
thyme and marjoram to give the summer table a little lift. 
The First Couple are down to two meals a day as heat 
climbs. But they have other nourishments, like the pad, pad 
of the bare feet of Grandson Jamie, 18 months, and Shelby 
Foote's novel September September. 

Williams has spotted a few raccoons skulking in the 
shadows at night, and he has the usual population of gray 
squirrels that scamper between the lawn and Lafayette 
Park across Pennsylvania Avenue. How they survive the 
traffic is another of summer’s miracles, Apparently the gar- 
ter snakes have not. Williams used to find a few of the Mallard duck 
friendly fellows around the place, but no more. 

Workmen resurfaced the tennis court, so there is good play when the cool 
comes in the evening. Before they went to work they took a boring of the old court, 
fearing that they would have to start with a new foundation. But what they found 
was three or four other surfaces laid down like geologic strata—late Cal Coolidge, 
early Franklin Roosevelt, middle Ike. 

Curator Clem Conger shut the East Room and put in a new parquet floor. 
After 30 million tourists since 1948, Lyndon Johnson’s fox trot, Jimmy Carter’s 
Charleston and a few other indignities, the wood was paper thin. 

Old George has been shipped off for a bath and a touch-up. That is Gilbert 
Stuart’s 9-ft. original of the founding father. It is the only thing that has hung in 
the White House since Day One. It is the picture Dolley 
Madison decided to rescue on the afternoon of Aug. 24, 
1814. She couldn’t budge it herself, so she called in a car- 
penter, who axed the lower part of the frame and let the 
canvas fall out. Dolley rolled it up, gave it to two men who 
sneaked through the British lines going north, while Dolley 
rode south to safety. The most historic painting in the place. 

But there is a new beauty over in the West Wing recep- 
tion area that is attracting a lot of attention—Thomas Mo- 
ran’s painting of the California coast. It beckons the beset, 
cries out for the troubled, to come smell the surf. Jimmy got 
the message. He is going out that way for a vacation in a 
few days. 





























Costanza in a White House softball game 
No one asked her to go—or to Stay. 


Midge Quits 


Carter loses an outspoken aide 








dé copie either like me the way I am, 
or they don't,” Midge Costanza 
liked to say. In the White House, as the 
months wore on, it seemed that more and 
more members of Jimmy Carter's all- 
male Georgia Mafia did not cotton to the 
brash, opinionated woman who served as 
his Assistant for Public Liaison—his em- 
issary to women, ethnics and other de- 
manding constituent groups. “A flake and 
a clown,” some staffers grumbled openly 
when she made headlines with her impul- 
sive acts—prematurely calling for Bert 
Lance's resignation, injudiciously using 
her office to round up guests for a fund 
raiser to pay off her old campaign debts, 
inviting homosexual activists to the White 
House. Only two weeks ago, she vehe- 
mently denied that her resignation was | 
imminent. “If you reporters would quit 
bothering me,” she stormed, “I could get 
back to work.” Four days later, she 
resigned. 

For once, Costanza, 45, was reticent 
She sent Carter a letter of resignation, is- 


| sued a valedictory statement claiming 


that “no one asked me to go” and then 
slipped away to a Florida hideaway 

Perhaps no one had asked her to go, 
but neither had she been encouraged to 
stay by anyone in the White House. Three 
months ago, aides close to Carter turned 
over the bulk of her duties to Anne Wex- 
ler, 48, a liberal Democratic Party veter- 
an, and moved Costanza from a spacious 
office near Carter's to a cubbyhole in the 
White House basement. 

Costanza’s feminist supporters were 
indignant at her departure. But Carter 
aides insisted that her chief problems were 
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inefficiency and ineffectiveness. Said one 
of her former colleagues: “She lacked the 
self-confidence to do the job well.” More- 
over, Costanza clashed repeatedly with 
Carter on some policies. “I disagreed with 
him on three major issues,” she said. “I 
was for full amnesty [for Viet Nam-era 
deserters and draft evaders]; I was for gay 
rights; I was for a stronger [pro-] abortion 
position.” 

Costanza once called her job “a re- 
sponsibility, not a title,” and declared: 
“I'm not afraid to lose it. But when I leave 
I want to be the same person who walked 
in. I’m not gonna change.” That obstinate 
trait was both a virtue and the reason for 
her downfall a 


Assassins’ Trail 


The U.S. names seven killers 





“Ss omething has happened in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” Two days after 
receiving this cryptic phone message from 
an accomplice, Michael Townley, 33, an 
American-born agent of Chile’s secret po- 
lice (DINA), flew home to Santiago from 
Miami, his mission accomplished, It was 
to assassinate Orlando Letelier, 42, a self- 
exiled former Chilean ambassador and el- 
oquent critic of the military junta headed 
by General Augusto Pinochet. Letelier 
was killed in Washington on Sept. 21, 
1976, by a remote-controlled bomb plant- 
ed in his blue Chevelle; killed with him 
was an American aide, Ronni Moffit. 


Last week a 22-month Justice Depart- | 
| eans’ outrage over the indictment might 


ment investigation of the slayings ended 
when a federal grand jury indicted Gen- 


eral Manuel Contreras Sepulveda, a Pino- | 


chet crony who headed the Chilean secret 
service, which was abolished a year ago; 
DINA Operations Director Pedro Espino- 
za Bravo; DINA Agent Armando Fernan- 
dez Larios and four Cuban exiles who 


Slain Exile Orlando Letelier 





An indictment that may stir up Chileans 


SN3A3iS NAY 





belong to a fanati- 
cally anti-Castro | 
group in the US 
All seven were 
charged with 
murder 

The key evi- 
dence for the 15- 
page indictment 
came from Town- 
ley. who was 
named as an unin- 
dicted co-conspir- 
ator. He had been 
reluctantly turned over to the U.S. in April 
by Chilean officials—only after the U.S 
had threatened to break diplomatic rela- 
tions. Townley was offered leniency by in- 
vestigators in return for his testimony 
The indictment states that he, Espinoza 
and Fernandez set up the assassination on 
orders from Contreras and that the Cu- 
bans helped carry out the actual bombing. 

In Santiago, Pinochet ordered that the 
three Chileans be kept under house arrest. 
Espinoza and Fernandez are officers in 
Chile’s army; Contreras, once Chile's sec- 





DINA Chief Contreras 


| ond most powerful official, was forced by 





Pinochet to resign in October to improve 
the junta’s image. The Chilean Supreme 
Court now must determine whether the 
U:S. has enough evidence to warrant ex- 
traditing them to the U.S 

Pinochet insisted that the charges 
were only “presumptions and not proof,” 
leading State Department officials to be- 
lieve that he has no intention of turning 
over the trio. Nonetheless, some State De- 
partment specialists still hoped that Chil- 


compel Pinochet to cooperate. Said one 
US. official: “The possibility that a death 
squad was sent to the United States with 
the knowing consent of Pinochet is some- 
thing that is bound to stir up most Chil- 
eans.” But they lack most political and 
press freedoms, and Pinochet has weath- 
ered serious political storms in the past 


When reporters in Santiago asked him | 


last week if the government would fall, he 
responded defiantly: “Absolutely not.” 


Missing Its Man 


The FBI ignores a tip 





i: nearly two years of sometimes cha- 
otic operations, the House Select Com- 
mittee on Assassinations has shed little 
new light on the murders of John F. Ken- 
nedy and Martin Luther King Jr. But 
when the committee begins public hear- 


ings scheduled for next week, it will pro- | 


duce some evidence that, if nothing else, 
is bound to embarrass the FBI 

Committee investigators have re- 
ceived documents from FBI files showing 
that the bureau unaccountably never fol- 
lowed up an intriguing story about King’s 
death told to an agent by an informant in 
1973. The informant reported that Russell 
G. Byers, 46, then an auto parts dealer in 
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St. Louis, had told him that two Missou- 
rians—Stockbroker John R. Kauffmann 
and Patent Attorney John H. Sutherland 
—had offered him $50,000 in 1967 to ar- 
range for King’s assassination. Byers said 
that he turned down the offer. Subse- 
quently, the New York Times obtained 
another FBI document, quoting Byers as 
saying that Kauffmann later made the 
payoff to the actual assassin, James Earl 
Ray, who is now serving a 99-year term 
for the murder 

The agent in St. Louis who talked with 
the informant wrote up a report—but then 


filed it in his office rather than forwarding 
it to other agents working on the King 
case. Not until Byers came under investi- 
gation for an art theft last spring in St 
Louis did the FBI discover the report. The 
Justice Department promptly passed it 
along to the House committee 


i = - 


Assassination of Martin Luther King Jr. 





The truth of the matter may never 
emerge. Under questioning by committee 
members, Byers has stuck by the in- 
formant’s account of the $50,000 bounty 
on King. It is not clear whether he also 
confirmed that the money was paid to 
Ray. The committee plans to administer 
a lie detector test to Ray about the tale; 
he will be removed from jail to testify 
at the hearings. But Kauffmann and Suth- 
erland have both died, and their widows 
insist that their husbands had nothing 
to do with the murder of the civil rights 
leader 

The whole cpisode 
placed documents 
| might have been dis- 
| missed by the FBI's crit- 
| ics as a_ regrettable 
| oversight but for the 
hostility that the bu- 
reau demonstrated to- 
ward King over the 
years. Thus filing away 
the reports was a mis- 
take that the FBI could 
notaffordtomake. Russell G. Byers 





of 


the mis- 








Allegations of a payoff to James Earl Ray 
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‘Methods Tried 
And True 


Wealth and work still pay off . 





olitics can still be predictable. That 
was the message, if any, of last week's 
primary elections in Kansas and Tennes- 
see. They proved once again that money 
counts; so do family name, hard work, 
| good looks and—increasingly among 
a tax-and-inflation-weary electorate—a 
pledge to be frugal. From a national 
standpoint, the week’s biggest winner was 
Republican Senator Howard Baker, 52, 
who clobbered five lackluster opponents 
in Tennessee by garnering 84% of the vote 
a larger share than even he expected 
and one that fortifies his presidential 
ambitions, Highlights of the races: 





KANSAS. The Republican Senate prima- 

ry was a triumph of sentimentality, a be- 

lated vicarious victory for native son Al- 

fred Landon, who lost so spectacularly to 
| Franklin Roosevelt in the 1936 presiden- 
tial election. Landon's daughter, Nancy 
Landon Kassebaum, 46, a separated 
mother of four and former aide to incum- 
bent Senator James Pearson, who is re- 
tiring, outpolled eight rivals, all of whom 
grumbled that they did not have her 
name. Indeed, she made the most of it. 
“A fresh voice,” proclaimed her TV ads, 
“and a trusted name.” Her father, a spry 
90, did not participate much in the cam- 
paign, but he joined Nancy in one TV 
ad. Said Nancy: “Don’t you think the 
President has shown a lack of leader- 
ship?” Replied Alf: “When the trumpet 
sounds uncertain, how can you go into 








battle?” Remarked Nancy with cheerful | 


candor: “It has been said that I am rid- 
ing on the coattails of my dad. I can’t 
think of any better coattails to ride on.” 
She will doubtless continue to use them 
when she faces the Democratic primary 
winner, Bill Roy, 52, a former Congress- 
man and a physician who boasts that he 
has delivered 5,500 babies. 

Republican Governor Robert Ben- 
nett, 51, brushed aside two token prima- 
ry opponents. Even Republicans, howev- 
er, complain that he does not seem to be 
much of a Kansan with his beard and his 
officious manner. He is also under attack 
for the rise in property taxes. But his Dem- 
ocratic opponent, John Carlin, 38, the 
boyish-looking speaker of the Kansas 
house of representatives, is still relatively 
unknown in a state where Republicans 
outnumber Democrats three to two 


TENNESSEE. Jake Butcher, 42, won the 
Democratic gubernatorial primary large- 
ly by spending more than his opponents 
—$2 million. His wealth became a cam- 
paign issue. but Butcher was not exactly 
apologetic. Supporters wore T shirts with 
the inscription IT’S NO SIN TO BE RICH 
The candidate liked to talk about the 14 
bathrooms in his posh home—one for 


each year he had to do without indoor 
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NOSWHIND HIM 


Alf Landon and Daughter Nancy Kassebaum 


plumbing as a boy on the family farm. 
An aggressive banker who built his em- 
pire by heavy borrowing, Butcher told vot- 
ers: “There are only three ways to make 
money. I didn’t inherit it. I didn’t steal it. 
So I had to borrow it.” His tactics resem- 
bled those of his friend, go-go banker Bert 
Lance, who, in fact, borrowed $443,000 
from Butcher in 1976 to buy stock in the 
National Bank of Georgia. Butcher reg- 
ularly hacks at the King’s English, as his 
wife Sonja admits: “Four years ago, he 
didn’t even know how to say ‘guberna- 
torial’ properly.” But many of his fans do 
not care what the slim, silver-haired, 
smartly dressed candidate says when he 











Jake Butcher waving to supporters ; 
No apologies for lavish campaign spending 








flashes his smile. Asked why she was vot- 
ing for him, a woman with a beehive hair- 
do gushed: “Lord, honey, them looks!” 

Butcher barely got by his closest op- 
ponent, Robert Clement, 34, dubbed 
“Baby Bob” partly because he kept re- 
minding voters that he was the son of 
Frank Clement, a popular former Gov- 
ernor. Clement's brochures emphasized 
the connection: “Like father, like son.” 
A born-again Christian, Baby Bob even 
copied his father’s arm-flailing oratory 

Butcher may have a tougher fight 
against the Republican nominee, Lamar 
Alexander, 38. A onetime aide to Pres- 
ident Nixon, understated Alexander 
played down his image as a Nashville at- 
torney by exchanging his Brooks Broth- 
ers suit for a plaid shirt, khaki pants and 
hiking boots and trekking 1,000 miles 
across the state on foot 

Howard Baker proved that in Ten- 
nessee, at least, his vote for the Panama 
Canal treaty hardly nicked him with the 
voters, even though his conservative op- 
ponents attempted to exploit the issue. 
One made the headlines by printing up 
fake $100 bills to illustrate his campaign 
against taxes, only to have the Secret Ser- 
vice confiscate them. Jane Eskind, 45, a 
longtime Democratic activist, won her 
party’s nomination and thus became the 
firs’ woman from a major party to run 
for the Senate in Tennessee. But she fac- 
es one of the most popular vote getters in 
the history of the state tI] 


Pie in Your Eye 


Or mousse in the mug 





bout 200 guests showed up at Wash- 

ington’s fashionable Club La Serre 
last week to celebrate the appearance of 
the Fleetwood Mac rock group. Among 
them: Chip Carter and House Majority 
Whip John Brademas, along with a sprin- 
kling of Senators (Alan Cranston and 
Dick Clark) and political hopefuls (Bill 
Bradley and Yvonne Burke). Also there, 
natty in a navy blue suit, white shirt and 
tie, was the customarily casual White 
House aide Hamilton Jordan. Said he 
“Some of my critics in the city have told 
me that I would do better if I got out and 
socialized with members of Congress.” 

As it happened, he would have been 
better off at home. Toward midnight, as 
the party drew to a close, a still uniden- 
tified guest picked up a bow! of chocolate 
mousse and flung it at Jordan—all over 
his blue suit, all over his shirt and ie— 
then fled out the door 

After the celebrated Amaretto-and- 
cream affair six months ago, in which Jor- 
dan was accused of throwing his drink at 
a woman in a Washington bar, the White 
House issued a 33-page denial. This ime 
its response was confined to a taciturn 
“We have no leads, and are not pursuing 
it.” But Jordan was irate. “Last night 


| might have been the last straw for me,” 


he said. “People will be lining up to throw 
pies in my face if] try togoanywhere.” @ 
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Nose to Nose 


Philadelphia confronts a cult 





n Philadelphia’s once elegant North 
33rd Street stands a red brick Vic- 
torian house surrounded by trash, gar- 
| bage and human excrement. Children 
and dogs play in the yard, while adults 
lean over a 6-ft.-high wooden barricade 
and shout obscenities at passers-by. “This 
is our house, and we are not going to let 
the city take it,” vows a young woman. 
“We will defend our house. We will de- 
fend our children.” 

From across the street, the police are 
watching, as they have been doing for 16 
months, after city officials had decided 
that the house was a public nuisance and 
began trying to evict its residents. All be- 
long to a self-styled back-to-nature cult 
called MOVE (according to members, the 
name does not stand for anything). Last 
week the odd state of siege—which has 











MOVE members assemble defiantly on the porch of their Philadelphia house 


hordes of rats. MOVE mothers give birth 
naturally, biting off their babies’ umbil- 
ical cords. Their children do not attend 
school and usually go naked—even in 
winter. Members also reject burial; at one 
point they showed reporters the shriveled 
corpse of a month-old baby who had died 
from undisclosed causes 

MOVE members threatened to kill 
their own children if city health officials 
attempted to inspect the house. Later, 
brandishing M-1 rifles, automatic pistols 
and sawed-off shotguns, they refused to 
admit building and fire inspectors 

Mayor Frank Rizzo, who earned a 
tough-cop reputation as police commis- 
sioner in the 1960s, surrounded the house 
with officers wearing flak jackets and car- 
rying automatic weapons. Fearful of feed- 
ing racial tensions or harming the chil- 
dren, city officials decided not to use force. 
Instead, they tried to starve MOVE into 
surrender. For 56 days, the police isolat- 
ed the block with sawhorses, aimed a 
water cannon at the house and cut off its 
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Acommunal life-style that attracted rats—and objections from neighbors. 


cost Philadelphia some $1.2 million for 
round-the-clock police surveillance—ap- 
proached a showdown when a city judge 
issued warrants for the arrest of 21 MOVE 
members 

MOVE can be traced back to 1971, 


when Vincent Leaphart, a black handy- | 


man, took the name of John Africa and es- 
tablished the Movement Toward a More 
Christian Life, an antitechnology group, 
which is dedicated to giving America 
back to the Indians and abolishing all gov- 
ernments “from here to Moscow and Pe- 
king.” His followers, most of them black, 
all adopted the surname Africa, bought 
the house for $4,800 and moved in with 
their children and dogs. 

The communal group's life-style soon 
brought objections from neighbors. Mem- 
bers refuse to bathe with soap, and many 
wear their hair in unkempt dreadlocks. 
They “recycle” their refuse by dumping 





gas, water and electricity. Finally, in May, 
the siege ended. MOVE members reluc- 
tanuy turned their weapons over to the 
police and promised to vacate the house 
within 90 days. 


ast week the members changed their 

minds. Said Chuck Africa, a spokes- 
man for the group: “We only signed that 
agreement to crystallize what Rizzo is. To 
agree with Rizzo is to disagree with John 
Africa. We have never compromised be- 
fore.” At week’s end police were prepared 
to move on the house. Said the mayor: 
“There will be no more bargaining, no 
more conversations, meetings or agree- 
ments. These people represent nobody but 
themselves; they're complete idiots.” But 
the mayor may not have seen the last of 
MOVE. “We may be leaving the house,” 
said Delbert Africa, MOVE’s coordinator 
of confrontation and target practice, “but 


| it in the yard, a practice that attracts we're not leaving Philadelphia.” a 
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The Death of 
a Family 
Tragedy in Salt Lake City | 





ruce David Longo, 39, stood 6 ft. 4 | 

in., weighed an intimidating 300 Ibs., 
wore his dark hair in a long pigtail and | 
maintained that he was in fact the Holy 
Ghost, Jesus Christ and God. Excommu- | 
nicated by the Mormon Church, he began 
calling himself Immanuel David and be- 
came the leader of a religious cult con- 
sisting of about 20 friends, his Swedish- 
born wife Rachel and their seven 
children. Eighteen months ago, the fam- 
ily moved from Duchesne, Utah, to Salt | 
Lake City, where they eventually settled 
in a $95-a-day, three-room suite at the In- 
ternational Dunes Hotel. They kept to 
themselves, eating their meals—some- 
times ordered from an expensive French 
restaurant—in their suite and paying their 
bills in cash. The source of the money 
was a mystery. The father once spoke 
vaguely to a hotel clerk of owning silver 
mines in Sweden. But a disciple had re- 
cently been convicted of wire fraud, and 
the FBI was investigating Longo on sim- 
ilar charges. 

Last week police found him dead of 
carbon monoxide poisoning in the cab of 
a pickup truck in Emigration Canyon, a 
few miles east of the city. Rachel took the 
news of his suicide calmly, telling officers 
that her husband was ready for life in the 
next world, and returned to the suite 

Two days later, at 7 a.m., she ap- 
peared on an eleventh-floor balcony of the 
hotel with the children: Elizabeth, 15, Ra- 
chel, 14, Joshua, 10, Deborah, 9, Joseph, 
8, David, 6, and Rebecca, 5. The three 
older children clambered up a pile of fold- 
ed chairs and leaped over the railing 
Then Rachel began throwing the young- 
er children over the rail, one by one. “No. 
stop!” shouted onlookers on the ground 
But there was no response from the bal- 
cony. Said Bystander Pat Eyre: “One child 
grabbed on to the railing and fought a lit- 
tle bit, but she pulled him loose and threw 
him off. Then she put her foot on the rail. 
balanced for a moment and jumped.” 
There was only one survivor: a daughter, 
not yet identified by authorities at week's 
end, who was hospitalized in critical con- 


| dition with multiple fractures, internal in- 


juries and probable brain damage 

The children, who a friend of the fam- 
ily described as “very polite, well dressed 
and bright,” left handwritten notes in 
their hotel suite expressing their faith in 
their father’s powers and his intention 
—not further explained—to destroy Cal- 
ifornia. Said Police Lieut. Roger Kinners- 
ley: “The father was the absolute 
authority in the family. They believed that 
without his being present, the family 
would cease to function. So it’s very like- 
ly that they thought they were merely fol- 
lowing him where he had gone.” a 
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The Rose's Gimlet. 
Four parts vodka, one part elegance. 


To make the Rose’s Gimlet 
properly, simply stir 4 to 5 parts 
vodka, gin or light rum with 
one part Rose’s Lime Juice. 

Serve ice cold, straight up or 
on the rocks. 

Tonight, try the Rose’s Gimlet. 
It’s made with elegance. To 
make you feel elegant whenever 
you have it. 


The elegance, of course, is 
Rose’s Lime Juice. Which is the 
essential ingredient for turning 
any vodka into the most elegant 
of cocktails. 

That's because Rose’s Lime 
Juice has an uncanny way 
of stimulating the taste of 
vodka, gin or light rum without 
overasserting itself. 
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Give your drinks 
every advantage. 


Make a Mist with Seagram's 7 and give it the =_—— 
advantage of great taste and consistent quality. <a 
Just pour 2 oz. over crushed ice, garnish with a 
twist of lemon and enjoy our quality in moderation. 


Seagram's 7 Crown 


Where quality drinks begin. 
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SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO., N.¥, C. AMERICAN WHISKEY—A BLEND. 80 PROOF. 




















Americana 








Gusto in Grafton 


There are people who buy and sell tat- 
tered Superman comics and old tele- 
phones, but the citizens of Grafton, Iowa 
(pop. 254), are learning that fortunes can 
be made out of empty beer cans. The town 
fathers celebrated Grafton's centennial 
last month by ordering up 48,000 cans of 
“Hundertjahriges Jubilaum Beer’ (the 
town has a lot of German descendants) 
from a Minnesota brewer. They ordered 
another 12,000 empty cans as souvenirs. 
The beer has done a brisk business at $1 
per can, but the empties, at the same price, 
have done even better, thanks to ads 
placed in two magazines published for 
beer-can collectors. The demand proved 
so great that a tiny black market sprang 
up, with empty beer cans changing hands 
at $5 each. “There were lots of folks who 
just drove into town, bought a couple cans 
full of air and drove right back out,” said 
Allen Kruger, chairman for Grafton’s 
Centennial Celebration. Now that the 
empty cans are almost gone, Grafton is re- 
fusing to sell any more at all, hoping that 
the price will continue to rise. And what 
will the authorities do with their oddly 
earned profits? “Oh, we'll probably just 
fight over them like most people do,” said 
Kruger. 





O wicked wall! 


George Patey isa public relations man 
whose reach exceeds his grasp, but with- 
in his grasp he has the entire wall against 


| which Al Capone's gunmen shot down 


seven rival gangsters on St. Valentine's 
Day of 1929. Patey was in his native Van- 
couver one morning in 1967 when he 
heard on the radio that the famous wall 
on Chicago’s North Clark Street was 
about to be demolished. He immediately 
got on the telephone and, for a price he 
keeps to himself, bought it. Says he: “They 
tore down the wall and shipped it to me 


wrapped like fine china.” Patey’s idea, ac- | 


tually, was to use the wall to create pub- 
licity for a Roaring Twenties restaurant 
he was representing, but the restaurant 
owner thought the whole idea was, well, 
perhaps a little too roaring. “So I just kept 








it,” Patey recalls. He reassembled the wall 
and showed it ata wax museum, with gun- 
wielding gangsters shooting each other in 
front of it to the accompaniment of re- 
corded bangs. The wax museum went 
bust. The wall made its last appearance 
at a Vancouver nightclub, and then Pa- 
tey dismantled and stored the thing. Now, 
if any nostalgia enthusiast feels nostalgia 
for the wall where seven gangsters were 
shot, George Patey will accept any rea- 
sonable offer. 





Stamp Out Competition 


Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor 
gloom of night can stay the P.H. Bren- 
nan Hand Delivery Service from its ap- 
pointed rounds, but the U.S. Postal Ser- 
vice has finally succeeded in doing so. For 
more than two years, Patricia and Paul 
Brennan delivered first-class mail along 
with other papers and parcels in down- 
town Rochester, N.Y. For 10¢ a letter, 
they guaranteed same-day delivery and 
served close to 400 satisfied clients. 

The U.S. Postal Service, charging that 
the Brennans violated its statutory mo- 
nopoly on first-class mail, filed suit last 
year to close them down. A federal judge 
ruled against them, and as appeals were 
heard, the Brennans operated on a day-to- 
day basis. 

Last week, the Brennans were told 
that the federal court of appeals had de- 
nied a stay, and they sadly closed. Mrs. 
Brennan will make a final appeal to Su- 
preme Court Justice Thurgood Marshall, 
but a reversal seems unlikely. The last 
Postal Service competitor who tried to de- 
liver first-class mail, in Pittsburg, Kans., 
was forced out of business in March, when 
the Supreme Court denied a rehearing. 





A Dam Nuisance 


Five times in the last ten years, the 
Souris River has flooded its banks and 
sent many of the 35,000 citizens of Minot, 
N. Dak., scurrying to higher land. The 
U.S. Government has poured funds into 
various flood control measures, but to lit- 
Ue avail; and now Congress is consider- 
ing construction of a $100 million dam 
that would flood some 30,000 acres of land 
upstream from the town. 

A little more than half of that land be- 
longs to the U.S.; but the rest belongs to 
some 50 farmers who raise 
wheat, oats, barley and livestock ™ 
there, and they don’t want to 
move. So they have taken one 
acre of the threatened land, — 
subdivided it into 4,840 parcels 
of about one square yard each, and 
offered them for sale at $20 apiece. So far, 








Doll Lib 


Now that Ken and Barbie Doll have 
married and raised the family and pre- 
sumably divorced, history has moved on. 
What wears one earring, a flannel cow- 
boy shirt, denim jeans, and comes pack- 
aged in a cardboard closet? Gay Bob, al- 
leged to be the first gay doll on the market. 
His inventor, former Advertising Exec- 
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utive Harvey Rosenberg, claims that Gay 
Bob looks like “a cross between Paul 
Newman and Robert Redford,” and he 
costs $15. Rosenberg’s invention is not for 
homosexuals alone, says an accompany- 
ing brochure; “Whether you are gay or 
straight, Gay Bob can help you come out 
of your closet.” Rosenberg promises to 
produce a whole family of “permissive 
dolls,” and those who don’t take to Gay 
Bob will soon have an opportunity to 
amuse themselves with Straight Steve or 
Liberated Libby. 


they have sold about 1,000, thus complicat- 
ing to a fare-thee-well the paper work that 
the Government must perform to gain 
control of the land. At the very least, said 
antidam Farmer Lynn Martin, the tactic 
“will give us a war chest.” But how long or 
how effectively it will obstruct the dam, he 
can only guess, Perhaps only until the next 
flood 
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Saudi Crown Prince Fahd with Egyptian President Anwar Sadat in Alexandria 


MIDDLE EAST 


On the Verge of Stalemate 


World 
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U.S. Envoy Alfred Atherton Jr. with Israeli Premier 








Another Vance mission, but the peace process is near breakdown 


yrus Vance flew off to the Middle 
East again last week. This time, 
the ever cautious Secretary of 
| State conceded that his chances 
of achieving anything substantial were 
almost nil. Reason: the peace process, 
so carefully nurtured by the U‘S., is one 
step short of total breakdown. Last week 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat in- 
formed State Department Troubleshooter 
Alfred Atherton Jr. that Egypt would 
not participate in any new talks until 
Israel agreed to return the occupied ter- 
ritories. Meeting Vance at the Tel Aviv 
airport, Israeli Foreign Minister Moshe 
Dayan sounded an encouraging note 
when he said: “In order to get a set- 
tlement, everyone, every party, has to 
make compromises and concessions.” 
Washington had been fully aware of 
Sadat’s dismay at the outcome of the For- 
| eign Ministers’ meeting at Leeds Castle 
last month. Matters worsened when Pre- 
mier Menachem Begin rejected Sadat’'s 
| discreet suggestion that Israel might re- 
turn Saint Catherine’s monastery and El 
Arish, the capital of the Sinai, to Egypt 
as a token of good will. Begin seized on 
| the proposal, which Sadat had never in- 
tended to be publicized, as an opportunity 
for public defiance. “Nobody can get any- 
thing for nothing,” said Begin. Sadat, em- 
| barrassed, accused Begin of deliberately 
sabotaging the peace talks. 
Until Sadat’s flat veto on further talks, 
Vance had hoped to meet with Dayan and 
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his Egyptian counterpart, Mohammed Ib- 
rahim Kamel, at the U.S. watch station 
in the Sinai and had even hoped that the 
Defense Ministers of both sides would at- 
tend. Sadat had insisted all along that 
there must be “new elements” from Is- 
rael before Egypt would participate in 
more talks. Washington expected that 
Dayan’s hint at Leeds that Israel would 
be amenable to discussing “territorial 
compromise” in the West Bank would be 
sufficient. Instead, Sadat denounced the 
concept as fraudulent and negative. The 
Egyptian President's tough stand stunned 
the Carter Administration. “We are very 
disappointed,” declared State Depart- 
ment Spokesman Hodding Carter. After 
talking over the situation with President 
Carter, Vance announced that he would 
go to Jerusalem and Alexandria anyway 
in hopes of achieving a “better under- 
standing of where we stand.” 

High-level officials in Washington be- 
lieve that there are a number of reasons 
why Sadat decided to dig in his heels. In 
addition to his deep personal antipathy to- 
ward Begin, Sadat has grown increasingly 
impatient over Israeli stalling and U'S. re- 
luctance to put forth a plan of its own, 
which Cairo thinks would serve to pres- 
sure Israel into some concessions. The 
most important factor, however, is be- 
lieved to be a new Saudi Arabian cam- 
paign for Arab unity, aimed at reconcil- 
ing Sadat and Syrian President Hafez 
Assad, who broke with Egypt over Sa- 





dat’s visit to Jerusalem last November 
A few hours after Atherton left the 
Egyptian summer capital of Alexandria 
last week, Saudi Crown Prince Fahd ar- 
rived there for talks with Sadat. His aim 
was to persuade Sadat—and later Assad 
to meet during the fast of Ramadan 
(which began last week) in Medina, a suit- 
able holy place for a brotherly reunion 
The plan calls for Jordan’s King Hussein 
to join them there. Thus, by early Sep- 
tember, when the Arab Foreign Ministers 
are scheduled to meet in Cairo, the 


groundwork would have been laid for an | 


Arab summit to follow 


he split among the confrontation 

states never sat very well with the 

Saudis, though they adopted a 

wait-and-see attitude toward Sa- 
dat’s peace initiative. As hopes for prog- 
ress diminished, the Saudis—who give 
financial support to both Egypt and Syria 
—decided that the time had come to 
press for unity. They reasoned that be- 
fore the Arabs could hope for a stronger 
American participation in shaping a Mid- 
die East settlement, it was necessary for 
Syria and Egypt to present a united front 
The political significance of a Sadat-As- 
sad reconciliation would not be lost on 
Israel, and it would enable King Hus- 
sein to enter the talks to help solve the 
Palestinian question. A united Arab 
front, of course, also involves the po- 
tential for concerted economic pressure 
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Menachem Begin in Jerusalem : 


on the US. to pressure Israel in turn 

In an interview with TIME Correspon- 
dent Dean Brelis last week, Egyptian For- 
eign Minister Kamel insisted that Sadat’s 
decision does not mean the collapse of 
| his peace initiative. “[But] we do not feel 
that negotiations are an end in them- 
selves,” he said. “We think that negoti- 
ations should lead to something construc- 
tive and positive, and on this we might 
differ from the U.S. approach.” Kamel 
added that he had mentioned to Ather- 
ton that “this approach of trying to find 
where the Israeli proposal of self-rule and 
the Egyptian proposal for the West Bank 
and Gaza have common grounds will lead 
to nothing. The philosophy and objectives 
of both proposals are totally contradictory 
and opposite. The Israeli proposal of self- 
rule is based on the continued Israeli oc- 
cupation of the West Bank. Our proposal 
is based on [U.N. Security Council Res- 
olution] 242, and the starting point is 
withdrawal. I told them it is like saying 
that there is a resemblance between a co- 
bra and a gazelle.” 

For their part, the Israelis were over- 
joyed by Washington’s expressed “disap- 
pointment” with Sadat and what they per- 
ceived to be the onus being put on Egypt 
for scuttling the peace talks. “The truth 
that Israel is not intransigent has begun 
to dawn,” proclaimed Begin. But the Pre- 
mier’s ebullience was not shared by some 
| other members of his Cabinet, notably 
Defense Minister Ezer Weizman, or by 
his top intelligence officials, who see Be- 
gin’s handling of the negotiations as inept 
and dangerous. 

Most observers believe that neither 
Egypt nor Syria is in any military posi- 
tion to mount a new war any time soon. 
But Washington does not altogether rule 
out that possibility or the likelihood of 
new Arab economic pressure. Thus Vance 
| hopes to leave Israel for Alexandria with 
some promise of flexibility that he can 
present to Sadat. Failing that, the U.S 
may soon have to lay its own cards on 
the table—in the form of a Washington 
| plan for peace = 
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Israel’s Secret Contacts 


Behind-the-scenes meetings set the stage for Sadat’s initiative 





T= “spirit of Jerusalem” has disap- 
peared; the peace initiative launched 
by Egyptian President Anwar Sadat when 
he made his historic trip to Jerusalem last 
November has all but failed. The tragedy 
is that it very nearly succeeded. 

This is one conclusion that can be 
drawn from a review of the secret diplo- 
macy that took place immediately before 
Sadat’s visit. From its birth in 1948, Is- 
rael had always maintained secret con- 
tacts with its Arab enemies, largely 
through Mossad, the intelligence service 
that operated as a sort of underground 
diplomatic corps for the Jewish state. 
TIME has learned that these contacts 
between Israel and a number of Arab 
states, notably Morocco, Egypt and Sau- 
dt Arabia, bolstered Sadat’s confidence 
and set the stage for his peace initiative. 
The following narrative is based on 
TIME’s reporting from several of the 
nations involved: 

Perhaps the most crucial single event 
in the secret diplomacy of this period was 
the decision by the Israeli government in 
July 1977 to advise Egypt, Sudan and Sau- 
di Arabia of some important information 
that Israeli intelligence had learned: 
namely, that leftist Arab extremists, 
trained in Libya and supported by that 
country’s radical leader, Colonel Muam- 
mar Gaddafi, were plotting to overthrow 
the moderate governments in Cairo, 
Khartoum and Riyadh. Acting on the in- 
formation provided by Israel, those gov- 
ernments quickly arrested a number of 
the plotters. Sadat went further: he 
launched heavy commando raids against 








Libya on July 19, 1977, thereby setting 
off the brief border war in which a train- 
ing camp at Oasis Giarabub near the 
Egyptian border was destroyed. 

Sadat quickly signaled his apprecia- 
tion for Jerusalem's warning. On July 14, 
he had declared that Egypt would not es- 
tablish diplomatic relations with Jerusa- 
lem for at least five years after a peace 
treaty was signed. Two days later, after 
Egyptian intelligence had confirmed that 
the Israeli information was correct, he 
announced: “Egypt is ready to sign a 
peace treaty with Israel that will guar- 
antee Israel her place in the area.” It was 
a momentous change, perhaps the first 
step toward his trip to Jerusalem four 
months later. 

The Israelis responded to the Arabs’ 
gratitude by sending newly appointed 
Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan on a 
round of secret visits to Middle Eastern 


| capitals. Premier Menachem Begin had 


come to power a month earlier vowing 
that Israel would retain the West Bank 
and Gaza, Arab lands captured during the 
Six-Day War of 1967. Nonetheless, the 
fact that he had agreed to warn Sadat 
and the other moderate Arab leaders of 
impending danger gave them the feeling 
that Begin had the stature and the cour- 
age to make significant concessions in 
peace negotiations. 

During the next four months, Dayan 
flew incognito to many Muslim countries 
He met at least twice with Jordan's King 
Hussein and Egyptian officials and three 
times with King Hassan II of Morocco 
He also met twice with the Shah of Iran, 
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who had taken an active role in trying to 
encourage a Middle East settlement. 

The center of this diplomatic activity 
was Morocco, which has had close but se- 
cret relations with Israel since 1962. In 
the summer of 1976, while Sadat was vis- 
iting Rabat, King Hassan invited Yitzhak 
Rabin, then the Israeli Premier, to make 
a secret trip to Morocco. During the en- 
suing visit, Hassan urged Rabin to ne- 
gotiate directly with the Egyptians, and 
said that he would try to arrange a meet- 
ing. Rabin, who is well known for his war- 
iness and caution, was delighted. “There 
are many issues,” he assured the King, 
“that can be solved in direct, face-to-face 
negotiations.” 

Rabin’s optimism was bolstered by 
the fact that for about two years Wash- 
ington had been arguing that Sadat would 
welcome some kind of rapprochement 
with Israel. According to Jerusalem 
sources, Secretary of State Henry Kissin- 
ger told Israeli leaders: “Egypt's interests 
are in the West and not in the East. There 
is a lot of attraction for the Egyptians in 
the Libyan desert. There is oil, there is 
almost no population, and there is the 
coastline.” 





t their summit meeting near Rabat, 
Hassan urged Rabin to begin by 
meeting quietly with the Saudis, who 
bankroll the Egyptian economy. With Ra- 
bin’s approval, Hassan then proceeded to 
arrange a rendezvous in Morocco between 
the Israeli Premier and Saudi Arabia's in- 
fluential Crown Prince Fahd. Fahd 
agreed to the meeting, but a week before 
it was to take place, in early 1977, the Sau- 
dis canceled it without explanation. 
Although the Rabin-Fahd meeting 
was aborted, the Premier’s mission to Mo- 
rocco led directly to a series of sessions be- 
tween top-level Egyptian and Israeli in- 
telligence officials in Rabat. By the time 
the Israelis learned, through intelligence 
sources in Libya, of the radical Arab plot- 
ling against Sadat and the other moder- 
ate Arab leaders, Menachem Begin had 
become Israel’s Premier. Begin ordered 
Israeli Intelligence Chief Yitzhak Hoffi 











to fly to Morocco to deliver the informa- 
tion directly to his Egyptian counterpart, 
General Mohammed Shoukat. 

It was against this background that 
Dayan in late July set forth on his od- 
yssey to Muslim capitals in search of a 
peace formula. Dayan assured his Arab 
hosts that the Begin government was 
prepared to make more “generous com- 
promises” than previous Israeli govern- 
ments. He specifically told the Egyptians 
and other leaders: “We are ready to 
transfer the airbase at Sharm el Sheikh 
to the U.N. and keep some civilian in- 
stallations there for a limited period. 
We are ready to restore your sovereignty 
over all of Sinai and to put our set- 
tlements in the Rafah area under your 
flag. We suggest small Israeli civilian 
settlements [in Sinai] instead of army 
installations. The buffer zone between 
the two armies in Sinai should be en- 
larged so that there will be no chance 
of a future confrontation.” 

Dayan also offered significant conces- 
sions on the West Bank and Gaza. Israel 
would agree to a declaration of princi- 
ples involving the future of these occu- 
pied territories and the 1.1 million Pal- 
estinians living there. He said that Israel 
would agree not to annex those areas, not 
to establish any more settlements there 
once a joint declaration had been 
achieved, and to maintain only enough 
military force there for its own security. 
He added that the Begin government 
would be prepared to accept a West 
Bank administration composed of Israeli 
and Jordanian representatives and local 
Palestinians. 

Coming as they did on the heels of Is- 
rael’s much appreciated intelligence tip 
to Egypt, Dayan’s proposals may well 
have persuaded Sadat that a dramatic trip 
to Jerusalem could bring a quick end to 
the 30-year Middle East impasse. 


Alas, this did not come to pass. What | 
went wrong? Dayan apparently promised | 


more than the Begin government was 
willing or able to deliver. Even though 
he acted in good faith, the Foreign Min- 
ister may have misinterpreted Begin’s in- 











tentions or miscalculated the new Pre- 
mier’s flexibility. Beyond that, it now 
seems clear that, when they finally met, 
Begin and Sadat neither liked nor under- 
stood each other. Right from the begin- 
ning the misunderstandings were appar- 
ent. Sadat, for example, said in Jerusalem 
that the last Israeli settlement in the Si- 
nai should determine the Israeli border 
of the buffer zone. The Begin government 
interpreted this, or chose to interpret it, 
as a green light to expand the Sinai set- 


| tlements before a peace agreement had 


been concluded. When the Israelis began 
leveling land for enlarging the settlements 
last January, Sadat became furious at 
what he considered bad faith on Begin’s 
part. The Israeli Premier, in turn, was an- 
gry at what he took to be Egyptian du- 
plicity in demanding a reduction of the 
buffer zone. Some of the confusion could 
perhaps have been cleared up by a care- 
ful rereading of the transcript of the pri- 
vate talks between Sadat and Begin in Je- 
rusalem. Unfortunately, no record was 
kept of those meetings. 


ther grievances quickly developed. 

The Israelis were angered by Sadat’s 
invitation to the Palestine Liberation 
Organization to attend the Cairo peace 
talks in December. The Egyptians were 
enraged when the Israclis, after declaring 
that they would recognize Egyptian sov- 
ereignty over all the Sinai, later insisted 
that the airbases and Jewish settlements 
there must remain under Israeli control. 

By mid-January, when an impatient 
Sadat abruptly broke off the political 
talks in Jerusalem, the promise of a 
sudden peace was dispelled. Gone too, 
so far as anyone knows, were the secret 
negotiations that had contributed so much 
to the only serious peace initiative 
between Arabs and Israelis in a long 
time. 5 
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The Museum of the American Indian announces 


the commissioning of an unprecedented sculpture collection... 


The 
Noble Americans 





Twelve finely detailed pewter sculptures portraying 


the proud American Indians who first inhabited this land. 
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To be issued in limited edition. 
Limit of one collection per subscriber. 


Advance subscription rolls close 
August 25, 1978. 





or untold centuries, the Indian was 
America’s nobility —sovereign over 
our great land from sea to sea. 
Now, to appropriately honor this 
unique and remarkable heritage, the 
Museum of the American Indian— 
dedicated to the preservation of all things 
connected with the native peoples of the 
Americas—will present an exceptionally 
comprehensive special exhibition devoted 
to the history and cultures of these peoples. 
On the occasion of this splendid exhibition, 
the Museum announces its first collection of 
original sculpture: “The Noble Americans.” 
The complete collection will consist of 
12 full-figure pewter sculptures, each a 
work of art in its own right, portraying the 
majestic Indian men and women who once 
ruled this land. 
Iroquois...Seminole...Pawnee...Sioux... 
Blackfoot...Mandan..,Navajo...Arapaho... 
Hopi...Tlingit...Chippewa...Apache. The 
ringing names of the American Indian tribal 
nations are today well-known all over the 
world. But the images behind the names are 
less familiar. And in “The Noble Americans’ 
collection, American Indian men and 
women will be revealed to us as real people 
—just as they might have been seen in 
tribal life and ceremonial rituals, long ago. 
Each will be an extraordinary example of 
sculpture in the round, with truly excep- 
tional quality of detail. Indeed, this may 
well be the most significant collection of 








sculpture ever created portraying the 
American Indian in all his native glory. 


Authoritative portrayals based on 
authentic sources 

Each figure will be individually sculptured 
and cast in fine pewter, to the Museum's 
commission, by the artists and craftsmen of 
The Franklin Mint, renowned for their 
works of art in both fine and precious 
metals. And to assure that each sculptured 
figure is wholly authentic in every detail, 
the Museum has drawn upon its vast col- 
lection of objects connected with the 
anthropology of the American Indian. 

As a result, each figure in the collection 
is as distinctive and individual as were the 
tribes themselves. The delicate feathering 
of the mounted Sioux chief's bonnet, and 
the individual bone beads of his breast- 
plate...the intricate decorative fringe of the 
Arapaho’s deerskin shirt, as he raises his 
arms to evoke the powers of The Great 
Spirit...the pliant birch hoop which secures 
the rawhide head of the Chippewa’s drum 
...the lavish artistry of the Tlingit chief's 
elaborate costume —all appear in sharp and 
distinct outline. And the twelve sculptures 
together form a heroic panorama of our 
land's first inhabitants—‘The Noble 
Americans.’ 

These splendid figures—each meticu- 
lously cast and hand-finished—possess to 
the full the intriguing charms of perfectly 
proportioned sculpture. Each figure will be 
approximately 3! inches in height. Each 
will stand on its own sculptured pewter 
base. And each base will carry the collec- 
tion's title, the name of the Indian tribal 
nation that sculpture represents, and the 
hallmark of The Franklin Mint. 

The Museum's experts and scholars will 
supervise the preparation of the informa- 
tion reference folders that will accompany 
these sculptures, describing in detail the 
activity each figure portrays, the historic 
costume and regalia, and the role each 
played in the life and ritual of the tribe. 

To be produced in limited edition, 
solely for subscribers 

The Noble Americans collection will be 
produced exclusively for the individual sub- 
scribers to this series. The collection is 
available only by direct subscription, and 
there is an absolute limit of one collection 
per subscriber. Therefore, the total edition 
will be forever limited to the exact number 
of valid subscription applications received 
during the offering period. 

The sculptures in this historic collection 
will be issued at the rate of one every other 
month, beginning in November 1978. The 
issue price is $70 per sculpture, payable in 


cer 





two equal monthly installments of $35. 
Thus, each subscriber will be able to 
acquire this extraordinary collection of 
limited edition sculpture on a convenient 
monthly basis. 
Advance subscription deadline: 
August 25, 1978 


You are among the first to be given the op- 
portunity to subscribe, and your enclosed 
advance subscription application must be 
postmarked by August 25, 1978. A final 
opportunity to subscribe will be extended | 
to others later, and the subscription roll 
will be closed forever in November 1978. 
When each subscriber has received the 
complete collection, the molds will be 
broken—so that these limited edition works 
of art can never be produced again. 


ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTION APPLICATION 


The Noble Americans 


Issued in limited edition by 
The Museum of the American Indian 


The Museum of the American Indian 
c/o The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Please accept my subscription for ‘The 
Noble Americans’ sculpture collection 
consisting of twelve finely detailed pewter 
figures, to be sent to me at the rate of 
one every other month. | need send no 
money now. The issue price of $70* for 
each sculpture will be billed to me in two 
equal monthly instaliments of $35.* each 
beginning in advance of its shipment 


*Plus my state sales tax 


Signature 

Mr 4 Suescmrtions ane suasecr © 
Mrs 

Miss 


ACCEPTANCE 


FURABE Pw NT CARAMLY 


Address 





I 


State Zip 





Must be postmarked by August 25, 1978. 
Limit: One collection per subscriber. 
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For my first phone, 
I chose one of the first phones. 


Some people want a phone that 
looks like it’s old when it's new. 

But everybody wants a phone 
that'll work like it’s new even when 
it’s old. 


The way to get both is to get Bell. Which means you can choose a 

There are all sorts of shapes and —_ phone that’s genuinely you. And still 
colors and styles of Bell telephones to get a phone that's genuine Bell. 
choose from. Plus all kinds of custom- 


ized calling services, 














“We don't know quite where it’s going 






© said one bewildered State Depart- 

ment diplomat last week, comment- 
ing on an unprecedented and frightening 
display of Palestinian terrorism—directed 
not against the Israelis but against broth- 
er Arabs. The blood feud involved a long- 
running quarrel between Palestinians 
loyal to Palestine Liberation Organization 
Chairman Yasser Arafat and _ Iraqi- 
backed “rejectionists,”” who believed that 
the P.L.O. leader was soft on Israel. 
| Within a seven-day 
period, reactivated P.L.O. SAY 
hit teams launched as- —gPer 
saults that left four people =. 
dead and eleven more 
| wounded in a number of 
cities. In return, Palestin- 
ian enemies of Arafat | 
attacked the P.L.O. office 
in Paris, killing Arafat's 
principal deputy on the 
Continent and his assis- , 
tant. At week’s end there 
were no signs that the 
bloodletting was over— 
and no clear answer as to 
what effect it would have 
on the Middle East peace- 
making process. 

Highlights of the sev- 
en-day battle: 
> In London, Palestinians 
tossed a hand grenade be- 
neath the limousine of 
Iraqi Ambassador Taha 
Ahmed Daoud outside his 















to lead, but there's blood all over the place.” 


The New Blood Feud: Arab vs. Arab 


A deadly struggle ranges from Paris to Pakistan 


French escorts was killed. In the return 
fire, an Iraqi security man was fatally 
wounded. Three Iraqis were arrested. 

> In Beirut, a Palestinian Jeep carrying 
a .50-cal. machine gun sprayed the Lraqi 
embassy. No one was hurt, but in north- 
ern Lebanon, Palestinian factions battled 
in a running fight that by week’s end had 
taken a reported 37 lives. 

> In Karachi, two armed men rode up to 
the Iragi consulate general aboard a mo- 
torcycle. One of the two was bayoneted 
by a Pakistani policeman. The other, cap- 
tured after a brief shootout, confessed that 
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es. a. game eg 


embassy in Kensington, Guns are drawn during shootout scene at Iraqi embassy in Paris 


Daoud, luckily, was inside A war with goal: “If someone pulls out your eye, pull out both his eyes.” 


the embassy, bidding his 

staff farewell before leaving for reassign- 
ment in Saudi Arabia. London police ar- 
rested two Palestinian grenade tossers, a 
man and a woman. 

> In Paris, two gunmen who had stuffed 
grenades and guns beneath their raincoats 
bluffed their way into the Iraqi embassy. 
They whipped out the weapons, but one 
of the two, after tossing a grenade, un- 
accountably dashed away and disap- 
peared. His companion took nine employ- 
ees hostage and held them for eight hours. 
Once again the gunmen’s target escaped: 
Iraqi Ambassador Mundir Tawfik Wan- 
dawi was at the Elysée Palace bidding 
| French President Valéry Giscard d’Es- 
taing farewell before he too departed for 
a new assignment. After an eight-hour 
| vigil, the Palestinian was persuaded to re- 
lease his hostages and surrender. As he 
was being led away from the embassy by 
police, an Iraqi security agent opened 
pointblank pistol fire at him. The Pales- 
tinian was hit in the thigh, and one of his 








he had been sent from Beirut to murder 
Consul General Naji Zain Din and had 
picked up his weapon and instructions 
from Palestinians in Pakistan. 

> In Paris, pro-Iraqi Palestinians struck 
while Arafat was in Havana attending a 
Cuban-sponsored world youth festival. 
Storming Arab League headquarters on 
Boulevard Haussmann, two gunmen shot 
their way into the offices of the P.L.O. 
One of them killed Ezzedin Kalak, 40, a 
close friend of Arafat’s, as well as Ka- 
lak’s assistant, Hammad Adnan. 

> In Islamabad, finally, two pro-Iraqi 
gunmen launched an attack on the local 
P.L.O. office that killed three Palestinians 
and a Pakistani policeman. 

To observers of the Arab world, it was 
no great surprise that Iraqi diplomatic 
missions figured so centrally in the bloody 
raids, Iraq’s fanatic Baathist government 
rejects any negotiations whatsoever with 
Israel. Baghdad was annoyed when the 
P.L.O. in May decided to suspend its Leb- 








anon-based military operations against 
Israel.* In response, the Iraqis shut down 
P.L.O. weapons factories in the country 
and reportedly intercepted shipments of 
arms and medicines from China intend- 
ed for Arafat's troops. 

Iraq has also become a sanctuary for 
Palestinian rejectionists who believe that 
Arafat's stance toward Israel is too mod- 
erate. The principal fedayeen rebel is 
Sabry Khalil Bana, 40, whose code name 
Abu Nidal means Father of the Struggle; 
he heads a dissident Palestinian group 
known as Black June, after the month in 
1976 when Syrian forces invaded Leba- 
non and fought the Palestinians. Abu 
Nidal, whose terrorist credentials include 
a 1973 attack on a Pan Am jet at Rome’s 
Fiumicino Airport in which 34 people 
died, is under a P.L.O. death sentence for 
se disobeying orders. Last 
week’s series of attacks 
suggested that the P.L.O. | 
intends to wipe out Abu 
Nidal and strike back at 
the Iraqi regime that sup- 
ports him. “If someone 
pulls out your eye, pull out 
both his eyes,” said Ara- 
fat in authorizing the hit 
teams. “This is the only 
language these people will 
understand.” | 

Britain and France 
took somewhat different 
approaches to the terror- 
ism that afflicted their cit- 
ies. After investigating 
two earlier killings—the 
, murder of former Iraqi 
Premier Abdel Razak 
Nayef last month and the 
shooting of P.L.O. Repre- 
sentative Said Hammami 
in January—British au- 
thorities decided that 
Iraqi agents were deeply 
involved, and that Bagh- 
dad was using its embassy 
and airline to import weapons and kill- 
ers. The Foreign Office as a result ordered 
home seven Iraqi diplomats and four oth- 
er nationals. In retaliation, eight British 
diplomats and two other nationals were 
banished from Baghdad. 

The French response was more mut- 
ed. Iraq is now the largest supplier of 
French oil after Saudi Arabia. French 
sales to Baghdad surpass $400 million a 
year, including a recent contract for 36 
Mirage F-1 jets. On the ground that the 
three Iraqi guards who shot at the Pal- 
estinian kidnaper were diplomats, and 
thus immune from prosecution under the 
1961 Vienna Convention, President Gis- 
card merely ordered them home on the 
first available plane. a 
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*Not every fedayeen unit followed suit. Last week 
the leftist Popular Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine claimed responsibility for a bomb that exploded 
in a Tel Aviv marketplace, killing one and wound- 
ing 49. In retaliation, Israeli jets bombed Palestinian 
camps in Lebanon, causing heavy casualties 
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NAMIBIA 


ARight Start That Could Go Wrong 


Diplomacy and patience will still be needed 





South Africa relinquishes control over the 
land it has ruled since 1919 under an 
international mandate that the U.N. 
revoked in 1966. As a US. official 
warned last week: “Things could always 
go wrong.” 

The U.N. effort is most likely to foun- 
der over the future of Walvis Bay, Na- 


—_ 





African—backed Democratic Turnhalle 
Alliance. Says O’Linn, “the deep suspi- 
cion South Africans have about the U.N. 
can only be alleviated. I doubt if it will 
ever be resolved.” 

Ahtisaari faces more than psycholog- 
ical roadblocks. By the end of August he 
is supposed to submit to U.N. Secretary- 
General Kurt Waldheim a plan fora truce | 
between the guerrillas and South African 
troops, as well as a blueprint for the elec- 
tion of a constituent assembly that will 
draft a constitution for independent Na- 
mibia. Pretoria has warned that it may 











= . 
SWAPO Leader Sam Nujoma at the U.N. 


t was widely hailed as a victory for pa- 

tient U.S. diplomacy. After years of hos- 
tility, both South Africa and the militant 
South West African People’s Organiza- 
tion (SWAPO) agreed to let the United Na- 
tions oversee the transition to indepen- 
dence of Namibia (South West Africa). 
But as events unfolded in the Venezuela- 
sized, mineral-rich territory last week, it 
became clear that much more patience 
and diplomacy will be needed before 





Walvis Bay: Odd Enclave 





mibia’s principal port (see box). Pretoria 
wants to trade the harbor for a cooper- 
ative attitude from the new Namibian 
regime after it takes power. SWAPO in- 
sists that Walvis Bay, through which 
90% of the territory’s international 
trade passes, must become part of 
Namibia now. 

The transition plan could also go 
astray simply because of the deep dis- 
trust the South Africans have for the U.N. 
Last week the organization’s newly ap- 
pointed special representative, Martti 
Ahtisaari, arrived in the territorial cap- 
ital of Windhoek with the first contin- 
gent of a U.N. supervisory force that may 
eventually grow to 5,000 troops and 1,000 
civilians. Ahtisaari, a former Finnish Am- 
bassador to Tanzania, will meet with 
stonewalling cynicism from whites, who 
fully expect him to favor the guerrillas in 
any disagreement. One such skeptic is Bri- 
an O'Linn, secretary-general of the Na- 
mibia National Front, a newly formed 
multiracial attempt to steer between 
SWAPO and its major opponent, the South 


reject any recommendation Ahtisaari 





































66> & Sing ebens tt Cmcoateree: It’s made a lot of 
people start to think a lot more seriously about us,” 
So says J.J.J. Wilken, the town clerk and unofficial his- 
torian of the 374-sq.-mi. territory of Walvis Bay. Until in- 
ternational attention focused on independence for Na- 
mibia, few people had much reason to think at all about 
this spectacular but isolated deep-water port on the con- 
tinent’s barren southwestern coastline. Apart from the 
harbor and its railroad connections, Walvis Bay has little 
to recommend it even to its inhabitants: 10,000 whites of 
mixed British, Dutch and German descent, 4,000 “col- 
oreds,” and 11,000 blacks, most of them migrant workers 
from other parts of South West Africa. 

Portuguese seafarers in the 15th cen- 


space, 
ocean and the vast Namib desert. 
Less than an inch of rain falls annually, which 


course with predictably spectacular bunkers. Perhaps the 
world’s only drive-in movie atop a sand dune is a popular 
spot. Favorite sports include dune-buggy races and sand 
skiing at speeds of 40 Aan 8 down the precipitous 600-ft. 
dunes. The principal hazards for moviegoers, rac- 
ers and skiers alike appear to be meandering flamingos 
and gulls. 

Walvis Bay residents wish the desert could provide 
them with a living as well. Says Paul Vincent, editor of 
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strategic im Walvis Bay is the only deep- 

port on the 1,000-mile Namibian coast. As a con- 
sequence, the worst South African fear is that a SWAPO- 
dominated government in Windhoek might allow the Soviets 
to set up a naval base there. 
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While Volvos are built to protect 
you against a crash that might never 
happen, they’re also priced to protect 
you from inflation which ts already 
here. 

Since November 1977, we've kept 
all our Volvo prices constant while 
those around us are raising theirs. This 
is a scorecard of increases on all cars 
or selected models in a manufacturer’s 
line since the start of the *78 model 
year: Ford, 5; GM, 4; Chrysler, 4; 
Toyota and Datsun, 3; Honda, Audi, 





VOLVO PROTECTS 
WHERE IT HURTS 
THE MOST: 
YOUR POCKET. 








Mercedes, BMW, 2; Saab, 1. 

Volvo, 0. So you can still buy a Volvo 
for $6645* (But fair warning: we don't 
know how much longer we can hold our 
Volvo prices down.) 

As cheaper cars close the price gap 
on Volvo and more expensive cars run 
away from us, it would pay you to come 
in right now and see how much quality, 
reliability, comfort and safety your 
dollar still buys. While Volvo’s prices 
haven't changed, neither have the basic 
reasons for owning One. voxrwve 
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comes up with. Meanwhile both sides | CUBA 
have adopted a “you first” attitude that 
will make a cease-fire difficult to achieve. 


Fidel’s Youth Jamboree 





As guerrillas under his command blew up 
a vital water line in northern Namibia, 
SWAPO Leader Sam Nujoma declared that 
“prospects for free, fair and democratic 
elections are increasingly doubtful, if not 
untenable.” Until South Africa confines 
its 10,000 or so Namibian troops to their 
bases, said Nujoma, he will not order his 
guerrillas to lay down their arms. The 
South Africans retorted that there could 
be no confinement or withdrawal until a 
cease-fire had been arranged. 


he Czech girls sported distinctive red- 

and-white jumpers; the Poles, whose 
national colors the Czechs had appropri- 
ated, came decked out in red and khaki. 
There was color (and congestion) aplenty 
in Havana last week, as some 18,500 
young leftists from 140 countries, attend- 
ed by 1,500 journalists and 13,000 other 
visitors, crammed into the Cuban capital 
for the eleventh World Festival of Youth 
and Students. The eight-day, $60 million 
propaganda orgy is socialism’s ideological 
equivalent of a global Scout jamboree. 
This year, as the festival was held for the 
first time in the Western Hemisphere, Cu- 








nder the peace plan, both the South 

Africans and SWAPO would have to 

release all their Namibian political pris- 

oners. South Africa has been holding 

about 400 nationalists in its jails, and some 

700 SWAPO dissidents, held by Tanzania 

| and Zambia as a favor to Nujoma, have 

recently been set free. In both groups, 

| there are men who pose serious threats 

} to the inarticulate and unpredictable Nu- 

joma, 49, who has failed to excite either 

| Western or African leaders. Among them: 

Andreas Shipanga, a former SWAPO in- 

| formation officer released from a Tan- 

| zanian prison, who formed the SWAPO 

| | Democrats in opposition to Nujoma last 

| | month, and Herman Toivo Ya Toivo, 

| one of SWAPO’s founders, who has been 

in the South African maximum security 

prison on Robben Island for the past 

| ten years. Toivo, popular with the Ovam- 

bo tribesmen who constitute the bulk of 

! SWAPO membership; is no friend of Nu- 

joma’s. “His big problem is that he is no 

| longer a major force within the coun- 

try,” says Shipanga. “He has been too 

| long on the outside and too reluctant to 

| go back except at the end of a gun. He's 

| afraid now of fighting an election be- 
cause he knows he will lose.” 

That pessimistic appraisal of Nujo- 
ma’s prospects is shared by some U.S. 
diplomats, who believe that fast-moving 
developments have “outstripped” the 
| guerrilla leader’s capacity to deal with 


Cuban President Fidel Castro 
Hot air and narcolepsy. 


them. Indeed, virtually every Namibian 
political group is now so ridden with fac- 
tions that, in the words of a US. of- 
ficial, “you'd have to be a fool to predict 
| the outcome” of any future election. 
Nevertheless, an air of cautious op- 
timism prevailed in Washington last 
week. Buoyed by the recent agreement 
between Zaire and Angola to re-estab- 
lish formal relations and cease their bor- 
der fighting, U.S. officials are still hop- 
ing that a peaceful solution in Namibia 
could have some direct influence in point- 
ing the way to a resolution of the Rho- 
desian crisis. “The situation is just about 
as good as could be expected,” a State 
Department specialist remarked last 
week. “In fact, we've made more prog- 
ress than we thought possible 15 months | member U.S. delegation trooped into Ha- 
ago.” Those who favor an end to the | vana for singing, dancing, stadium pag- 


strife in Namibia were hoping that prog- | eantry, rap sessions and some frolicking 
ress would continue. m@ | on Cuba’s beaches, they faced an addi- 
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ban President Fidel Castro used the occa- 
sion to denounce, once more, the multifar- 
ious evils of U.S. “imperialism.” 

Castro had spent two years planning 
the event, one of the few socialist spectac- 
ulars that offer the younger generation a 
good time. He also saw the festival as a 


ventions in Africa. His policy needed a bit 
of bolstering, to be sure: at a nonaligned 
Foreign Ministers summit in Belgrade last 
week, some delegates attacked Moscow 
and Havana—rather than Western impe- 
rialism—as the current threat to Third 
World neutrality. 

As Angolans, Russians, Mexicans, 
Britons, Vietnamese and even a 400- 
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good place to justify his country’s inter- | 
| events scheduled at almost every hour, 

















Flogging the CIA ata socialist show trial 


tional event: the Youth Accuses Imperial- 
ism International Tribunal. A panel of 
eight “judges,” headed by Uruguayan 
Physician Hugo Villar, heard scores of 
witnesses reel off accusations—some old, 
some true, many distorted or 
—against the CIA. One star witness was 
Philip Agee, a former CIA agent now 


turned professional anti-agency muckrak- | 


er. Other witnesses related details of a 
1962 CIA poisoning scheme (during a time, 
admittedly, when the agency was indeed 
plotting to assassinate Castro), and of 
anti-Castro execution plots fomented as 
recently as 1976 in Mexico City. (The CIA 
calls the allegations of a Mexico City plot 
“absolutely untrue.”) The main impact of 
these exposés on spectators was wide- 
spread narcolepsy; they were occasionally 
awakened by brisk applause from the 
army of Communist and Third World re- 
porters covering the pseudo event. 


t times, socialist solidarity wore a little 

thin. Castro himself delivered an 
early tongue-lashing of the Communist 
Chinese, who had boycotted the festival. 
He castigated Peking for “insane political 
conduct,” “repugnant betrayal of the 
cause of internationalism,” and “perfidi- 
ous, base arguments” against Cuba. The 
last, presumably, was a reference to Pe- 
king's sharp denunciations of the Cuban 
military presence in Africa. 

Other issues also threatened the mood 
of solidarity. Some British delegates want- 
ed to question the 1,000 Russians attend- 
ing the festival about Soviet human rights 
infringements; rather than cause an em- 
barrassing fuss, they refrained. West Ger- 
man delegates split on the issue of how to 
deal with East Germany's imprisonment 
of Author Rudolf Behro. 

Apart from the hot air, both politi- 
cal and real (Havana broiled under daily 
90° F. temperatures), festival delegates 
seemed to get what they most wanted: 
some sightseeing and some fun. Reported 
TIME Correspondent Richard Woodbury 
from the Cuban capital: “Flags and 
Christmas lights adorned the streets, and 
at night the broad Malecén, Havana‘s 
ocean-front drive, was festive with danc- 
ing. There were cultural and sporting 


from aquatic festivals to theatrical exhibi- 
tions to a Soviet-Cuban boxing match (the 
Cubans won). Restaurants were so crowd- 
ed that they occasionally ran out of food, 
and there were a few other problems. 
Some members of the U.S. delegation, for 
example, naively assumed that Cuban res- 
taurateurs accepted credit cards and trav- 
eler’s checks. Not so; the American visi- 
tors were told to keep their capitalistic 
devices to themselves, that in Communist 
Cuba the policy was cash only.” a 
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A caballero (below, left) rides past delegates flash-carding festival symbol; flag-bearing delegates (ri 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Heaita. 














SOVIET UNION 


Just an Ordinary Couple 


A Siberian honeymoon for Christina and Sergei 


eeking to learn more about 

her new husband's country, 
Christina Onassis recently asked 
a friend: “Who is Dostoyevsky?” 
One wonders what the great Rus- 
sian novelist, a master of morbid 
psychology, would have made of 
last week’s strange marriage in 
Moscow. Would he have found a 
chapter in The Possessed for im- 
pulsive, dark-eyed Christina, 27, 
the twice-divorced, jet-setting 
daughter of the late shipping ty- 
coon Aristotle Onassis? Would 
another Karamazov brother have 
emerged from his reflections on 
her spouse, Sergei Kauzov, 37, a 
former sales representative of 





The happy couple, flanked by a Greek diplomat and the groom's mother, during ceremony at Moscow wedding palace 


the Soviet ship-chartering agency 
Sovfracht? 

Conceivably, Dostoyevsky 
might have been intrigued by the 
circumstances of the wedding it- 
self, which, as Greek newspapers 
reported with some acidity, was 
“short, simple and cheap.” It cost 
$2.15. The couple pulled up to a 
Moscow “wedding palace” in a 
battered, lemon-yellow Chevy 
Nova lent by a Greek diplomat 

| As a piano and string quartet 
played Mendelssohn’s Wedding 
March, they entered a dark-pan- 
eled chamber. The bride and 
groom promised Klara Remesh- 
kova, the equivalent of a justice 
of the peace, that they would pre- 
serve their love for all their lives, 
be faithful and loyal and stand together 
in love and sorrow 

With Remeshkova’s admonition to 
Sergei (“Wherever you go, do not forget 
your homeland,”) ringing in their ears, the 
newlyweds made their way down a red 
carpet, accompanied by the recorded 
sounds of church bells, to their honey- 
moon car, a cream-colored Volga sedan 
Christina, who was wearing a violet print 
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Mr. and Mrs. Kauzov, all smiles, head for the honeymoon 
A promise to stand together in love and sorrow 


dress, nearly stumbled before getting into 
the Volga, which Sergei had trouble start- 
ing. Finally the couple managed to pull 
away to face their incongruous future 

A throng of Western newsmen and 
Soviet reporters (who have yet to report 
the big event in Moscow’s Russian-lan- 
guage papers) looked on as the newlyweds 
departed. The wedding itself was attend- 
ed by only eleven guests, none of whom 





were from the bride’s family. Like other 
members of the tight-knit international 
shipping community, they are uncertain 
what impact the marriage will have on 
the $500 million Onassis fleet, in which 
Christina has a 48% interest. (The 
rest is held by the Monte Carlo- 
based Alexander Onassis Founda- 
tion, which is run by a troika of 
Ari’s cronies.) About 90% of the 
fleet's tanker business involves the 
transportation of Saudi Arabian 
oil. The anti-Communist Saudis 
may be reluctant to renew their 
charters in the future and would 
have no difficulty in finding re- 
placements for the Onassis fleet 

Family sources discount ru- 
mors that the Greek government 
will nationalize the Onassis hold- 
ings to forestall a Soviet take-over, 
but they are nonetheless worried 
about what the Russians might do. 
“They are sure that one day the 
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sromance will be over, and what 

= then?” says a family friend. “Will 

3 the Soviets brainwash Christina or 
somehow confiscate her property? 
They are afraid the Soviets will 
swallow her up.” 

The newlyweds gave no sign 
that they were troubled by the 
speculation. After a couple of qui- 
et days in the Moscow Intourist 
hotel, they prepared to depart for 
a Siberian honeymoon at Lake 
Baikal and the town of Magadan, 
the site of several Stalin-era pris- 
on camps. Afterward, the couple 
will share a 24-room flat with Ser- 
gei’s mother until they buy an 
apartment of their own. Christina 
says that she will assume the qui- 
et life of a Russian housewife and 

start a family. “I don't know why report- 
ers want to find oul something spectac- 
ular about Christina and me,” says Ser- 
gei, who earns $120 weekly tutoring pupils 
in English. “We are just ordinary people.” 
Perhaps so. But it remains to be seen how 
long Christina, who longs for some peace 
and quiet, will be able to stand all the 
peace and quiet she is likely to get during 
the long, cold Moscow winter a 
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BRITAIN 


The Undeclared Campaign 





he posters that sprang up across Brit- 

ain last week showed long lines at an 
unemployment office and carried a sting- 
ing message: LABOUR ISN'T WORKING. 
The posters drew howls from ruling La- 
| bor Party benches in the House of Com- 
mons—thereby letting the opposition 
Conservatives know they had struck a raw 
nerve or two. The Tories had fired the 
first salvo in an undeclared campaign for 
the election that Prime Minister James 
Callaghan is expected to call some time 
in the autumn. 

The five-year Labor government 
mandate does not run out until October 
1979, but as Parliament adjourned last 
week, the campaign lines were clearly 
drawn. Both of Britain’s major parties* 
expect the election to be fought primar- 
ily over economic issues. 

The signboard assault made clear that 
Tory Leader Margaret Thatcher intends 
to make much of Britain’s unemployment 
rate, now at 5.6% and rising. The To- 
ries are heavily banking on polls show- 
ing that Britons, for the first time in a 
decade, appear to be more worried about 
joblessness than inflation. To be sure, 
the Conservatives will also hit hard on 
the theme that consumer prices have 
doubled after four years of Labor gov- 
| ernment. Meanwhile, the prim Mrs. 
Thatcher will keep up the brisk ideo- 
logical tone she has given to Conservative 
policy since she took over as leader in 
1975. Says she: “This will be a water- 
shed election. The basic issue is liberty 
vs. collectivism.” 

Laborites will answer that Britain is 
returning to better economic times—and 
ask whether it will continue to do so un- 
der Tory rule. Thanks in large part to 
North Sea oil, and despite the unemploy- 
ment problem. Britain has steadily 
climbed out of its economic morass of 
three years ago. Prime Minister Calla- 
ghan feels his government deserves the 
credit. One of his last acts before Par- 
liament recessed was to secure endorse- 
ment of a 5% suggested national limit on 
wage increases. Previous Labor-inspired 
wage guidelines have been instrumental 
in reducing Britain’s inflation rate to 
7.5%, from the 26% of 1975 








Neck-and-neck jockeying for an autumn election 





| challenger. As if in recognition of a tough 





Ithough some venturesome bookies | 


rate the Conservatives as 6-to-4 fa- 


vorites, most opinion polls show the two | 


parties running virtually neck and neck; 
this is a triumph of sorts for Labor, which 
two years ago was trailing by 22 points. 
A key question for the government, how- 
ever, is the future electoral fate of the fal- 
tering Liberal Party, whose 13 M.P.s pro- 





*Current standings in the House: Labor, 305 seats: 
| Conservatives, 284; Liberals, 13; Scottish Nation- 
| alists, 11; others, 22. 
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vided the margin of victory for Labor 
on numerous key votes in the 635-seat 
Commons. Last week the Liberals were 
dealt a staggering blow outside Parlia- 
ment (see following story), which 
made their balloting prospects look 
even bleaker. If the Liberals lose more 
ground, most of their disaffected sup- 
porters are expected to back the Con- 
servatives. Says one Labor M.P.: “The 
Tories have only to hold their own vote 
and pick up two out of five Liberal votes, 
and they've won.” 

So close is the election race that, in a 
departure from tradition, the personalities 
of the competing leaders will make a sig- 
nificant difference. With his avuncular 
“Sunny Jim” image, Callaghan still ranks 
six points ahead of Thatcher in the popu- 
larity polls, although lately she has im- 
pressively narrowed the gap. 

In head-to-head parliamentary de- | 
bates, some of which are now nationally | 
broadcast on BBC radio, the Prime Min- 
ister has consistently outpointed his Tory 





election fight ahead, Callaghan has be- 
gun to launch a few harpoons at his 
rival. Borrowing from Dryden's Absalom 
and Achitophel, for example, the Prime 
Minister has scoffed at Thatcher in the 
Commons as “Stiff in opinions, always 








Callaghan plucking at Indian sitar 


Harpoons from an avuncular favorite. 











Thatcher holding half of a pound note 





Howls from Labor benches in Commons 


in the wrong;/ Was every thing by starts, 
and nothing long.” Thatcher, who can 
indeed be starchy at times, gave an un- 
inspired response to that pointed sally, 
in which she dismissed as “a little op- 


| timistic” any hopes of hearing “an in- 
| tellectual 
Tory backbenchers listened in uncom- 


argument” from Callaghan 


fortable silence. a 
Dark Episode 


Jeremy Thorpe is charged with 
conspiracy to murder 





ooking pale and drawn, the former 

leader of Britain’s Liberal Party was | 
driven last week to the police station in 
the small Somerset town of Minehead. A 
court clerk asked whether his name was 
John Jeremy Thorpe. The answer was an 
all but inaudible “It is.” Following a hear- 
ing that lasted a scant 21 minutes, the 
slight, dapper Thorpe, 49, was released 
on $10,000 bail after being formally 
charged with conspiracy to murder. The 
alleged target: Norman Scott, 37, a down- 
and-out male model who 2% years ago 
publicly claimed that he and Thorpe had 
had a homosexual relationship. The stun- 
ning legal action presented Britons with 
their greatest political scandal since the 
Profumo sex-and-national-security ex- 
posé of 1963. 

Thorpe had denied Scott's original ho- 
mosexuality charge, but he shortly re- | 
signed as head of the Liberal Party, al- 
though he continued to serve as M.-P. for 
North Devon. However, Scott also com- 
plained of a death threat, and police start- 
ed a further investigation. 

Charged with Thorpe last week were 
David Holmes, 46, a Manchester finan- 
cial consultant and former deputy trea- | 
surer of the Liberals, and George Dea- 
kin, 35, and John Le Mesurier, 44, both 
business associates of Holmes’. All four | 
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KEVSTONE 





Former Liberal Leader Jeremy Thorpe Eau 
| A dog was shot, and a model threatened. 








had been under investigation since Oc- 
tober 1977, following the public confes- 
sion by a former airline pilot, Andrew 
Newton, 33, that he had been offered 
roughly $10,000 by a nameless “promi- 
nent Liberal” and friend of Thorpe’s to 
murder Scott and thus silence the claims 
of homosexual liaison. Newton had been 
sentenced to two years in prison after 
shooting Scott’s dog and threatening the 
indigent model. 

At the time of his trial, Newton main- 
tained that Scott had been blackmailing 
him. After his release from prison in July 
1977, however, Newton claimed that his 
run-in with Scott was actually the result 
of a “contract” to murder the man. The 
only reason that Scott was not dead, said 

Newton, was that “I couldn’t go through 
| with it.” Although Newton's confession 





enough to set the police digging further 
in the direction of Thorpe’s chum, David 
Holmes, who had admitted to paying 
Norman Scott $7,000 in hush money be- 
fore Britain’s February 1974 general elec- 
tions, allegedly “without the knowledge” 
of Thorpe. 

| Questioned by reporters at the time 
of Newton's revelation, Thorpe flatly 
denied any involvement in a murder 
plot. Now the looming agonies of a trial 
can only add to the political and emo- 
tional demolition of a once ebullient man 

| who, just four years ago, was one of the 

| fastest rising stars on the British elec- 
toral scene. In the 1974 elections, Thorpe 
brought the Liberals to their highest lev- 
el of popularity in many decades. For 
both party and politician, the road has 
led downhill ever since. Last week's 
events made that path look much, much 
steeper. a 
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ITALY 


Poisoned Suburb 











Two years after, the core of Seveso is dead 


he streets today are still sealed behind 

a high fence of yellow plastic panels, 
like a Berlin Wall of environmental quar- 
antine. Every 20 feet a posted sign warns: 
CONTAMINATED AREA. NO ADMITTANCE. 
Some of the telephone lines leading to the 
shuttered houses lie slack in lush sum- 
mer growths of hydrangea that bloom un- 
attended. But no matter, because the 
phones never ring any more. Two years 
after the disaster known as “Italy’s Hi- 
roshima,” the core of Seveso is a dead 


| community, and no one knows when—if 


ever—it will become habitable again 
A parliamentary investigating com- 


mittee has issued a damning report on It- | 


aly’s worst ecological disaster. On July 10, 
1976, an explosion at the Swiss-owned 
Icmesa chemical plant discharged a thick 
white cloud of dioxin, one of the dead- 
liest known poisons, over some 4,000 acres 
of the small industrial suburb 13 miles 
north of Milan. As the poison settled on 
homes and gardens in the following days, 
thousands of pets died, crops were infect- 
ed and hundreds of people developed nau- 
sea, blurred vision and, especially among 
children, the disfiguring sores of a skin 
disease known as chloracne. 


oday, according to the report, a five- 

mile wedge of Seveso has been suc- 
cessfully detoxified, at a cost of $32 mil- 
lion, by government teams that cleared 
and buried entire acres of plants and even 
topsoil. Most of the 736 residents who 
were Originally evacuated have been able 
to return to their homes, but 285 are still 
locked out of a 215-acre area enclosed by 
the yellow fence. That inner bulls-eye re- 
mains blighted by concentrated “leopard 
spots” of contamination and continues to 
defy all attempts at purification. “It may 
be a wasteland forever—we just don’t 
know what to do,” admits a committee 
member. Even total incineration of the 
entire area has been rejected for eradi- 
cating a poison 1,000 times more toxic 
than strychnine. 

The committee report spares almost 
no one who was involved in the disaster. 
The operation of the plant, owned by the 
Swiss firm Givaudan of the Hoffmann- 
La Roche chemical and pharmaceutical 
group, was unsafe to begin with. Com- 
pany Officials waited 27 hours after the ac- 


| cident before notifying municipal officials 


of the danger. Even then, city and pro- 
vincial administrators were slow to re- 
spond. In separate judicial actions, in fact, 
ten local officials face possible charges of 
dereliction of duty, 

Miraculously, the contamination has 
caused no known human death thus far. 
All but two of the 187 children initially 








| occur have been responding to medica- 





tion. Fear of other aftereffects, however, 
has infected the people psychologically. 
Medical researchers are concerned that 
the dioxin could have serious future ef- 
fects on the livers of those exposed to it. 
Soon after the explosion, 33 pregnant 
women underwent therapeutic abortions 
for fear of malformed births. Since then 
the birth rate in Seveso has dropped | 
sharply. Building Contractor Ugo Basil- | 
ico, 41, father of a six-year-old son, ex- 
plains the sad reason why: “I thought it | 
was about time we had another child, but | 
the doctor says better wait a while. If you 
have a baby with some defect, the baby 
is there for life.” 

Refugees from the forbidden zone 
have been relocated in temporary accom- 
modations near by, compensated for lost 
property and produce, and promised new 
houses equal to those they abandoned. 
The process has already cost Givaudan 
$11 million. Even so, says Housewife Ca- | 
terina Rivolta, 54, “I'd give anything to 
move back. My husband and I saved for 
16 years to buy our home. Nothing will 
ever replace it.” 

The main lesson of Seveso is that by 
their very freakishness, modern techno- 
logical accidents raise clouds of mystery 
and uncertainty that last long after the ini- 
tial misery. As Basilico says, weighing the 
future of his town and the future health 
of his son: “Even the professors don’t 
know. They forecast. They warn. They 
show concern. But they don’t know.” 5 
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stricken with chloracne have recovered, | Aroad sign warns passing motorists 


| and delayed-action cases that continue to | Phones that never ring any more. 
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SHOWROOM. 


Besides having the lowest base price of all 
these cars, standard equipment on a Subaru is a 
long list of features. A, 

Like front wheel drive —something ) 
Toyota and Opel don’t have. Steel 
belted radials— something 
Omni, Horizon, Colt and 
Toyota don’t have. Rack and 
pinion steering — another 
feature Toyota doesn’t 
have. And the remark- 
able SEEC-T engine — 
something nobody else has. 

What’s more, outside the show- 
room you'll find our cars are built tough: 
to go the distance. And that Subaru is one 
of the few cars that can take regular gas. - 

It should be obvious. Subaru wins the showré Or 


showdown hands down. 
For your nearest Subaru dealer, call (800)-243-6000 toll free? 


SUBAR INEXPENSIVE. AND BUILT TO STAY THAT WAY. 


*Total POE includes dealer prep (exce ~s for Subaru, Renault and VW), but not delivery and tax. Price in Calif. in some models is slightly higher. Subaru/Toyota 
price difference not substantial in Calif. Pictured cars may contain options that are extra.*In Conn., it’s 1-800-222-6500. © Subaru of America, Inc., 1978 
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‘Religion — 


A Lonely Apostle Named Paul 


As Pope he inherited a revolution, then wrestled with it in spiritual anguish 


icar of Jesus Christ, Supreme Pon- 

uff of the Universal Church, Pa 
triarch of the West, Bishop of 

Rome and Servant of the Servants 

of God—these are among the many titles 
that impose unique burdens on the Pope 
the anointed spiritual leader of 683 mil- 
lion Roman Catholics, the world's larg- 
est body of Christians. Few of the 261 
successors to St. Peter worked at that re- 
sponsibility more tirelessly than Giovanni 
Battista Montini, Pope Paul VI. Sunday 
night, after suffering a heart attack while 
hearing Mass in bed at Castel Gandolfo, 

Paul, 80, died, laying down the burden 

He had assumed the papal tara in 
1963, in the midst of the Second Vatican 
Council, that theater for the most pro- 
found process of change that the church 
had experienced in centuries. At the time, 
Cardinal Montini seemed just the man to 
steer the church through the turbulence 
that confronted it. Idealistic and sensitive, 
a thoughtful scholar and a connoisseur of 
theology, he had a reputation for being 
open to new ideas. He was a subtle dip- 
lomat with an acute knowledge of the 
inner workings of the church's machinery 
But the shy, intense new Pope labored 

in the shadow of his jovial, grandfatherly 
predecessor, Pope John XXIII. It was 
John’s revolution that he inherited, with 
John’s open, hopeful stamp of approval 





38 


upon it. In the years that followed, the 
movement that John called aggiornamen- 
to, or modernization, became part ofa rev- 
olution larger than John had foreseen—a 
tumultuous moral and social upheaval 
around the world. Both inside and outside 
the church, old values were questioned, 
traditional authority challenged 

Paul became a study in anguish 
—wanting reform but fearing the conse- 
quences of too much too fast, trying to 
please progressives while placating con- 
servatives. He said yes to more changes 
than any Pope since the 16th century 
Council of Trent: a thoroughgoing revi- 
sion of liturgy, a streamlining of the Curia, 
an unprecedented rapprochement with 
other faiths. But his no could be emphatic 


and crucial: no to any genuine sharing of 


power with his fellow bishops, no to mar- 
ried priests, no to the ordination 
women, and no—a still-reverberating no 

to artificial birth control. The late Jesu- 
it theologian John Courtney Murray accu- 
rately predicted the tone of Paul’s 
pontificate in the early years of his reign 
“From a cerebral point of view,” said 
Murray in 1965, “he is a convinced pro- 
gressive. But when he starts to reflect on 
the duties of his office he begins to get 
qualms. If cracks in the ice begin to ap- 
pear, he fears, who knows where they will 
end?” 


of 


Giovanni Battista Montini was born 
in 1897 in the country village of Conce- 
sio, near Brescia, in northern Italy. His fa- 
ther, Giorgio Montini, was a newspaper 
editor and an early champion of the Pop- 
ular Party (a forerunner of the Christian 
Democrats) who served three terms in the 
Chamber of Deputies. Young Giambat- 
lista, second of Giorgio’s three sons, was 
so frail and sickly that he had to get much 
of his education—including some of his 
seminary training—at home. But he 
learned quickly: in 1920, not yet 23, he 
was ordained a priest in Brescia Cathe- 
dral. Dispatched to Rome for graduate 
work, he became a minutante—document 
writer in the Vatican's Secretariat of State 
He also served as a chaplain to students 
at the University of Rome, among whom 
he fought the tide of Mussolini's Fascism 
and his work with them won him the ti- 
tle of monsignor in 1925 


hile the young Montini studied 

the works of Catholic liberals, 

he also listened to one of the 

church’s last great autocrats 

his superior in the Secretariat of State, 
Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli. In 1939 Pacel- 
li became Pope Pius XII. Monsignor Mon- 
lini, as a Substitute Secretary of State, was 
soon embroiled in the delicate Vatican 
maneuvering between the enemy forces 
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of World War II. It was Montini, evidence 
suggests, who coined the famous phrase 
that Pope Pius uttered on the eve of that 
conflict: “Nothing is lost by peace: every- 
thing may be lost by war.” 

After the war the relationship be- 
tween the two men became strained. Pius 
again promoted Montini in 1952, mak- 
ing him a Pro-Secretary of State,* but the 
Pope and his protégé Were drifting apart 
politically. Pius was so hostile to Com- 
munism that he sometimes trembled 
when he spoke of it; Montini, on the oth- 
er hand, was sensilive to the social and 
economic distress of postwar Italy and 
elsewhere, and more understanding of 
those who were driven to radical solutions. 
When Pius named Montini Archbishop 
of Milan in 1954 but failed to give him 
the Cardinal's red hat that normally went 
with the see, some Vatican insiders viewed 
the promotion as an exile 

The new archbishop nevertheless 
moved into Italy’s economic capital with 
the eagerness of a new priest assigned to 
his first parish. To combat the influence of 
the Communists, he said Mass in facto- 
ries, mines, jails and workers’ homes. He 
commissioned priests to conduct street- 
corner crusades. He built scores of new 
churches in the working-class suburbs 
that ring the city. Pope John XXIII 
named Montini a Cardinal in 1958, and 
Montini reportedly had a hand in John’s 
keynote address at the opening of the Sec- 
ond Vatican Council, which encouraged 
the church “ever to look to the present, to 
new conditions and new forms of life.” 


ope John had written in his diary 
that he wanted Montini to be his 
successor. When John died in 
1963, the College of Cardinals 
agreed. They elected him on the fifth bal- 
lot. The day after his election, Paul an- 
nounced on television that the Vatican 
Council would continue, and he guided it 
through three more sessions. His inter- 
ventions were rare but usually decisive. 
During the fourth session, in 1965, when 


seemed threatened by a filibuster of con- 
servative prelates, Paul forced a vote. The 
declaration passed overwhelmingly, 1,997 
to 224, affirming to the world that the 
Catholic Church respected the rights of 
conscience of other believers 

By then Paul had already begun to 
translate that principle into action. In 
January 1964 he journeyed to Jerusalem 
to meet and embrace Ecumenical Patri- 
arch Athenagoras I on the Holy City’s 
Mount of Olives. The next year the spir- 
itual leaders of Roman Catholicism and 
Eastern Orthodoxy withdrew the mutual 
anathemas that their predecessors had 
hurled at each other a full millennium be- 
fore. Later Paul established an interna- 
tional commission of Roman Catholic 
theologians to discuss differences of creed 
with Anglican colleagues, and approved 





* Ever the diplomat, Pius acted as his own Secretary 
of State after 1944, but two pro-secretaries—Mon- 
tini and the late Domenico Cardinal Tardini—di- 
rected the day-by-day work 
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the critical document on religious liberty | 


Visiting the U.S. in 1965 
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As symbolic pre eae receiving lamb 








Also Masses in factories and jails. 
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a similar commission with Lutherans in 
the U.S. Both groups achieved a remark- 
able consensus on such issues as the na- 
ture of the ministry and the presence of 
Jesus Christ in the Eucharist—key doc- 
trines that divided Christianity in Ref- 
ormation days. The two Protestant groups 
went so far as to concede a rationale for 
some kind of limited papacy 


aul could act with surprising calm 
in sweeping away the disciplines 
of centuries. In 1966 he decreed 


tion of abstaining from meat on Fridays 
He abolished the notorious Index of For- 
bidden Books, which had once included 
the works of John Locke, Victor Hugo 
and Voltaire. In theological controversy, 
excommunication and charges of heresy 
gave way to milder methods. Even Swiss 


tique of papal infallibility was handled 
gently: King was simply warned not to 
teach such opinions in the future, but did 
not have to recant them. 

| Despite Paul's reforms, he saw the 
church being weakened by the dramatic 
| departure of thousands of priests from the 
ministry; he called the exodus his “crown 
of thorns.” Many of the priests left in or- 
der to marry, but Paul firmly resisted the 
suggestion that the centuries-old tradition 
of priestly celibacy be made optional. He 
extolled the celibate life as “the precious 
divine gift of perfect continence.” Still, he 
left the door open for a successor to move 
further. He permitted the ordination of 
married deacons, who could exercise 
many ministerial functions, and he con- 
ceded the possibility of ordaining married 
men in mission countries. 

Sometimes Paul raised expectations, 
or at least allowed them to grow, then dis- 
appointed those who hoped for change 
In the spirit of Vatican II's declaration 
on collegiality (the sharing of authority), 
Paul established a synod of bishops that 


times during his reign, churchmen from 
round the world convened in Rome to dis- 
cuss such issues as clerical celibacy and 


agenda (he vetoed a discussion of the fam- 


divorce), and he insisted on having the 


synod documents 

To some, his reform of the rusty ma- 
chinery of the Curia was similarly dis- 
appointing. He internationalized the once 
overwhelmingly Italian bureaucracy, but 
only very gradually was real power trans- 
ferred from Italian hands. The interna- 
tionalization of the College of Cardinals 
was far more dramatic. The conclave that 
elected Paul in 1963 numbered 29 Ital- 
ians out of the 80 Cardinals present. After 


36 Italians out of 137 Cardinals. 
Paul’s internationalization of church 
leadership was at least partly a result of 
his own travels. From the start, he took 
his chosen name seriously and became, 





evangelism. But the Pope controlled the | 





an end to the traditional obliga- | 


Theologian Hans King’s celebrated cri- | 


would meet regularly to advise him. Five | 


ily in 1974, presumably because it would | 
raise such questions as birth control and | 


final say on the language of any published | 


his last consistory in 1977, there were only 


39 
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As Cardinal Montin! in 1963, he Is greeted by Pope John XXII 





like his evangelical namesake, “an apos- 
tle on the move.” He was the first Pope 
in modern times to leave Europe, trav- 
eling more than 70,000 miles outside Italy 
and visiting every continent but Antarc- 
tica. In 1965 he flew to the US. to ad- 
dress the U.N. and to plead, in a mem- 
| orably hoarse and earnest voice, “Never 
again war. War never again.” 

Paul was at his best on these trips, 
smiling often and enjoying particularly 
the unconventional displays of piety that 
greeted him in the Third World. In West- 
ern Samoa in 1970, he stood before an out- 
door altar in the blazing sun while eight 
sarong-draped men came forward, bear- 
ing on their shoulders an immense 400- 
Ib. pig, a traditional Samoan gift. In Ugan- 
da he was delighted by a platoon of blue- 
haltered, red-skirted dancing girls who 
met the papal jet in Kampala. More som- 
berly, especially in his Third World vis- 
its, Paul made a point of seeking out the 
poorest neighborhoods. In India in 1964, 


he wept at the poverty he saw. 
H Vatican, including some key fig- 
ures from Communist countries: 
Yugoslavia’s President Josip Broz Tito, 
Rumania’s President Nicolai Ceausescu, 
Soviet President Nikolai Podgorny and 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko. 
Of all the Pope’s many diplomatic ini- 








hroughout his pontificate a pro- 
cession of world leaders visited the 


| tiatives, including a long and fruitless | 


alicn.pt to mediate peace in Viet Nam 
and similarly frustrating efforts in Bi- 
afra, Northern Ireland and the Middle 
East, his Ostpolitik was the most suc- 
cessful. His overtures to the Communist 
world helped to win the church such con- 
cessions as limited freedom to teach, nom- 
inations of new bishops and permission 
for public festivals. They also settled such 
ancient controversies as the 18-year iso- 
lation of Hungary's Cardinal Mindszenty 
at the U.S. legation in Budapest. 


A questioning of ancient values, a challenge to traditional authority. 


To political conservatives in the 
church, Paul was all too sympathetic to so- 
cialism. In Populorum progressio (On the 
Development of Peoples), the strongest 
and most moving of his seven encyclicals, 
he wrote in 1967 that the ownership of 
property “does not constitute for anyone 
an absolute and unconditional right. No 
one is justified in keeping for his exclu- 
sive use what he does not need when oth- 
ers lack necessities.” The document 
warned prophetically that rich nations 
must share their wealth with poor ones 
or risk “the judgment of God and wrath 
of the poor.” 

Paul wrote voluminously: each year 
his speeches, apostolic exhortations and 
decrees filled more than 1,000 printed 
pages. But he issued only one more en- 
cyclical after Populorum progressio. It was 
Humanae vitae (On Human Life) in the 
summer of 1968, and it aroused wide- 
spread criticism for its total rejection of 
artificial birth control. Paul agonized over 
the document, but he chose to ignore the 





S| advice of a special papal birth control 














During a trip to the Holy Land (1964), Paul kneels to kiss the Rock of St. Peter 





commission that had advised him to ac- 
cept certain methods of contraception. 

In forbidding artificial contraception 
for Catholics, Paul cited natural law, but 
a more important reason lay in the con- 
sequences he foresaw: “a wide and easy 
road ... toward conjugal infidelity and a 
general lowering of morality.” Millions of 
Catholics, unwilling to accept Paul’s rea- 
soning, disobeyed the encyclical. 


et Humanae vitae was not a stub- 
born," willful decision. It was the 
work of a pastor deeply concerned 
by the erosion of moral values. 
Throughout his life, Paul was an ascetic 
—a dedicated worker who pushed his frail 
body regularly through a schedule that 
lasted from 6 in the morning until mid- 
night, with little more than his meals and 
a siesta to break the day. Abstinent him- 
self, he worried much and cautioned often 
about society’s move away from tradition- 
al family patterns and its increasing self- 
indulgence. He warned that the rise of 
militant feminism risked “either mascu- 
linizing or depersonalizing women” and 
condemned “the most cunning aggression 
of conscience through pornography.” 

His caveats belied Paul’s deep com- 
passion for individuals. He could not, like 
Pope John, simply give mankind an in- 
discriminate embrace, but he could be sur- 
prisingly open in small audiences, as in a 
1971 encounter with some rock musicians. 
“We are aware of the values you seek,” 
he told them. “Spontaneity, sincerity, lib- 
eration from certain formal and conven- 
tional restrictions, the need to be your- 
selves and to interpret the demands of 
your time.” 

If Paul had expressed such views more 
often, his reign might have been less an- 
guished. His exhortations might have 
seemed less imperious, and some measure 
of reciprocal understanding might have 
reached him, rekindling the hope and the 
courage that seemed to die in him as his 
pontificate wore on. The papacy weighs 
on its bearer like a cross of centuries, and 
Paul VI had to carry his alone. s 


SHAMROKH HATAM! 














| If cracks in the ice begin to appear, who knows where they will end? 
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“We left the homeland with 

All of Father's properties—gone. But 
we still had his secret vodka formula 
locked in our minds.” 

It was Nicole, one of the mysterious 

Karmonov twins, who first spoke ©- 
of the secret... too much, perhaps. 


Beryoza Filtered—Twin Sisters Vodka is filtered. using a unique 
Eastern European process (which includes Beryoza Charcoal) that helps 
insure its crystal clarity and uncommon mellowness. 

1978 * Twin Sisters® Vodka * 80 Proof ¢ Distilled from Grain * Karmonov Distilling Co., Peoria, IL 























the Trane Comfort Corps brings home to you. 


In 1973, the folks “‘you expect 
more from” moved into their 
new 80-story Chicago headquar- 
ters. Four years and the energy 
crunch later, they found them- 
selves expecting more. 

More efficient use of energy 
throughout the building. 

Their solution? Retrofit. 

It means replacing or adding 
heating and cooling equipment 
to conserve energy. And virtually 
every building completed before 
1974 is a retrofit candidate. 

And, a TRACE candidate. 

TRACE (TRane Air Condition- 
ing Economics) is a unique com- 
puterized program. 

It analyzes thousands of vari- 
ables to project the energy con- 
sumption and operating costs of 
every retrofit option. : 

For Standard Oil, TRACE 
determined that the easiest, 
most economical choice 
was to change the reheat sys 
tea into of heat recover 

The projected yearly s 

$250,00 

& te eat 7 


the world’s toughest air condi- 
tioning jobs. 

And now the Trane Comfort 
Corps, a nationwide organization, 
‘brings it all home to you. 

They bring air conditioning 


equipment carefully designed 
and built with enerEy savings in 
mind. And they install it with all 
the care in the world for 

year ‘round comfort and 

tg ; ; 
Their latest offering is a_ 

compact, self-contained 


So whatever your air condi- 
tioning need (skyscrapers, shops, 
factories, mass transit or home) 
—in designing new orretrofitting 
old—let Trane help you create 
an energy-sensitive environment. 

Look for Trane in the Yellow 
Pages under Air Conditioning 
Equipment and 
Systems. The Trane 
Company, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin 54601. 
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A Young Virtuoso Goes Solo 
Richard Stoltzman wants to be the Casals of the clarinet 
ichard Stoltzman is the first to admit 


R it: the clarinet, his chosen instrument, 
is no musical prince. To begin with, there 
is the clarinet’s tendency to be loud- 
mouthed and crass. It is the sharp- | 
tongued marcher in high school bands, 
the instrument everyone loves to play bad- 
ly. In orchestra pits, the clarinet is a foot 
soldier, sturdily seconding the melodies 
of the grander piano, violin and cello. Few 
composers have favored it with solo 
works. Few Benny Goodmans exist; al- 
though there have been outstanding clar- 
inetists, they traditionally have belonged 
to orchestras and thus missed the dazzle 





Mozart, and the audience loved it. 

The Mostly Mozart success—Stoltz- 
man will appear four more times in the 
popular summer festival—is by now stan- 
dard. Last year, he won a $2,500 Avery 
Fisher prize, awarded by Lincoln Center 
to “exceptionally talented younger instru- 
mentalists.” He has performed as guest so- 
loist with many major chamber groups. 
He has released two solo albums; the lat- 
est, The Art of Richard Stoltzman (Des- 
mar), is a marvelous collection of 19th 
century French clarinet pieces. He will 
make his debut with the New York Phil- 
harmonic next year. Says Violinist Isaac 





Lercate Centers 1000, a *> 
Richard Stoltzman before a performance at Manhattan's Avery Fisher Hall 
“You re the guy who has no beginning to your notes.” 








of a Paganini or Casals. In short, clar- | Stern: “Rarely have I heard such a vir- 
inetists were not born to be stars. tuoso use of the clarinet. He has searched 

But Stoltzman, 36, is challenging all | out its possibilities, and he has the sort of 
that. A short, engagingly boyish virtuoso | solo quality about him that makes him 
who has chosen a solo career over an or- | equal to any performer.” 

- chestra seat, Stoltzman has an almost Stoltzman’s technique is strikingly 
magical rapport with his instrument. His | subtle. (A recording engineer once told 
recent sell-out appearance in the Mostly | him, “Oh, you're the guy who has no be- 
Mozart series at Manhattan’s Lincoln | ginning to your notes.”) Says Stoltzman: 
Center, where he wore a velvet jacket and | “I don’t like how the clarinet sounds most 
what he calls his “dress sneakers,” turned | of the time. In the official style, you don’t 
into a celebration of the clarinet’s pos- | have enough freedom to wander.” His 
sibilities. In Mozart’s Quintet for Clarinet | own clarinet, by turns, mimics the flut- 
and Strings in A Major, which he per- | tery delicacy of a flute, the finespun song 
formed with the Tokyo String Quartet, | of a violin, a bassoon’s dark, melancholy 

| Stoltzman glided effortlessly through long, | air. His playing refuses to sound well- 

| sustained phrases. He caressed his instru- | schooled. Even Mozart runs take off so 


ment into whispery trills and treble work | spontaneously that Stoltzman might al- 
and then commanded a full-bodied tone | most be improvising—as he often does. 


as smooth as old wine. It was masterly | He recently took part in a jazz workshop 








at the University of Tennessee at Knox- | 
ville and let fly with some big-band solos. 
Says he: “I told them that I’m basically a 
classical musician, but that I love jazz.” 

Stoltzman, in fact, came to the clas- 
sical clarinet by the unorthodox route of 
jazz. During his childhood in San Fran- | 
cisco, he and his father, a railroad man 
with a passion for the tenor sax, would im- 
provise hymns at Presbyterian Sunday 
school. “We'd play the main-line melody 
and then just float in and out of harmo- 
nies,” he recalls. “That freedom not to 
play all the notes exactly as they were 
written was the beginning to me of mak- 
ing music.” 

In high school, he “played with the 
dance band for money and with jazz 
groups for fun.” Ohio State University 
came next, after Stoltzman was rejected | 
by Eastman School of Music and Juilli- | 
ard. At Ohio he majored in math and 
music, and even considered a career in 
dentistry. “I still thought that classical 
music was somebody sitting in a sympho- | 
ny and playing things that you didn’t un- 
derstand,” says Stoltzman. But after some 
lessons with Clarinetist Robert Marcellus 
of the Cleveland Orchestra, he decided 
on graduate work in music at Yale. 


here he lived for two years in a semi- 

commune of string students. “Not 
only did I come to feel that music was es- | 
sential to life,” says Stoltzman, “but I was | 
surrounded by people who tried to play 
like a voice singing, something neglected | 
by clarinetists.” He credits those two years 
with his interest in expanding the clar- | 
inet’s color, after which his technique was 
inspired by Kalman Opperman, a New 
York teacher of the strict “old school.” 
Says Stoltzman: “One of the first things | 
that he told me was that I moved my fin- 
gers like a country bumpkin—and I al- 
ready had a master’s degree from Yale.” 

Stoltzman now lives in Manhattan 
with his wife, Lucy, 26, and his year-old 
son, Peter John. Lucy, a violinist, occa- 
sionally supplements the family income 
by playing with Broadway shows. Stoltz- 
man spends his free time transcribing 
music from other instruments for the clar- 
inet to help fill out its meager repertory. 
One of the Mostly Mozart performances 
will include Mozart's Concerto in B-Flat, 
composed for the bassoon 

As his career takes off, Stoltzman is in- 
creasingly on the road, appearing with re- 
gional symphonies or with the TASHI 
Quartet, which he helped to organize. His 
ambition now is to do for the clarinet what 
Casals did for the cello: transform his in- 
strument into an eloquent solo performer 
“Last spring, when I was playing in Van- 
couver with the Amadeus Quartet,” says 
Stoltzman, “a 90-year-old man came 
backstage and said, ‘That's the first time 
the clarinet ever sounded human to me.’ 
That’s what I want—to make music that 
will liberate people.” — Annalyn Swan 
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Environment 


ANightmare in Niagara 


Long buried chemicals rise up to scarify a neighborhood 


F or the past two years, several hundred 
residents of Niagara Falls, N.Y., have 
watched and worried as chemicals, some 
buried more than 35 years ago, have bub- 
bled to the surface in backyards and cel- 
lars. Last week their worst fears proved 


| well founded. After a long investigation 


New York Health Commissioner Robert 
Whalen described the waste disposal site 
as “an extremely serious threat and dan- 
ger to the health and safety of those liv- 
ing near it.” He also recommended that 
all pregnant women and children under 
two leave the area al once. 

Niagara Falls’ nightmare goes back 
to 1942, when the Hooker Chemicals & 
Plastics Corp. began dumping wastes in 
Love Canal. Thousands of chemical-filled 
drums were dumped directly into the re- 
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incidence of birth defects among chil- 
dren; of 24 youngsters in the southernmost 
section of the neighborhood, health of- 
ficials report four are mentally retarded 
Local residents are doubly upset by the 
suggestion that they leave the area be- 
cause their houses are now virtually un- 
marketable, and without money to rent 
elsewhere, most of them simply have no 
place to go. 

They need help but where is it to 
come from? The Hooker Corp., which 
violated no laws at the time it was dump- 
ing, has helped to finance the investi- 
gation and the construction of a ditch to 
drain the dump, but acknowledges no 
liability for damages. City officials are 
unsure of their power to clean up what 
is, for the most part, private property 
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A disconsolate boy aenes beside warning sign; oaeiialliae probe damage to their yard 
“We ve been burying these things like ticking time bombs.” 


ceding waters of the unused canal or bur- 
ied in the mud along its banks. In 1953 
Hooker sold the site, which covered 16 


acres, to the Niagara Falls board of 
education for $1 
For at least a decade, the buried 


chemicals were no problem. But by 1976 
after years of abnormally heavy rain, 
the chemicals, leaking from corroded con- 
tainers, began to rise. Pools, some bub- 
bling like witches’ cauldrons, appeared 
in low-lying backyards; fumes seeped into 
cellars. So far, more than 80 chemicals 
have been found in the dump site itself. 
At least ten have been identified in homes 
bordering the old canal, seven of them 
known to cause cancer in animals. One, 
benzene, has been linked to leukemia in 
humans. Women living in the area have 
more miscarriages than 


would be expected. There is also a high 


New York's Governor Hugh Carey has 
appointed a committee, composed of state 
health, environmental and transportation 
officials, to look into mopping up the 
mess and helping those affected by it to 
relocate. Carey and Democratic Repre- 
sentative John LaFalce are also seeking 
federal help 

Washington has already helped pre- 
vent the creation of new Love Canals 
by enacting strict laws regulating the 
disposal of toxic substances. But, 
says Environmental Protection Admin- 
istration Regional Director Eckhardt 
Beck, “we've been burying these things 
like ticking time bombs. They'll all 
leach out in 100 or 100,000 years.” There 
are at least 30 sites like the Love Canal 
in New York alone. Nationally, according 
to EPA Officials, there are more than 
a thousand a 
































@ You eliminate the need 
to choose between 


If you're like most people, the 
kind and amount of life in- 
surance you need and can afford 
will change several times dur- 
ing your lifetime. By buying 
or cancelling policies to meet 
these changing needs, you 
could wind up with several 
individually good policies and 
still not have the best overall 
plan for your particular situation. 
But now, The Bankers Life 
of Des Moines makesit possible 
for you to be sure that the policy 
you buy today will fit your 
changing needs tomorrow. 
With the new Adjustable Life ' 
you may change your single, 
original policy to give you the 
best insurance plan to meet 
your needs at the moment. 
And you can do it without 
adding a new policy or cancel- 


tAvailable in 45 States. 


Revolutionary 
Concept In 


Life Insurance 


ling an old one. Why? Because 
you eliminate the need to 
choose between term and 
whole life coverage and, 
within limits, you can raise 


or lower the face amount of 
your policy, or the premium 
payments. 

Chances are this means that 
once you have purchased 


















1. Does the policy allow you to change 
the amount of coverage provided? 
Upward? 
Downward? 








2. Does the policy allow you to change 
the amount of premium payments? 
Upward? 
Downward? 





3. Can one single policy provide for a 
growing life insurance program? 

4. Is there a cost-of-living feature for most 
individuals which allows, within limits 
increases in coverage without proving 
insurability? 


5. Does the policy have cash and loan values? 


*Subject to evidence of insurability. 


**In some special instances it is possible to reduce premiums and amount of coverage 


Adjustable Life, you may never 
have to buy another policy 
over your lifetime. 

at eee Life provides 
benefits no conventional in- 
surance policy can give you. 
The chart below shows some 
features that can be very im- 
portant in building a life insur- 
ance program and whether or 
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not it’s available in the kinds 
of policies you've been accus- 
tomed to buying. 

For more information on 
Adjustable Life and why it may 
be the best kind of protection 
for you, contact your Bankers 
Life office listed in the Yellow 
Pages, or mail the coupon 
below. 


THE BANKERS LIFE 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY DES MOINES, IOWA 50307 
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ne day last week, shortly after the sun 
set over the Kremlin's ancient tow- 
| ers and onion domes, the Soviet Union 
passed another milestone in space travel. 
On their 46th day in orbit, Cosmonaut 
Commander Vladimir Kovalenok and 
Flight Engineer Alexander Ivanchenkov, 
who have been circling the earth aboard 
Salyut 6 since June 17, brought the total 
time that they and their comrades have 
| logged in space to 22,504 hours. That put 
the Soviets ahead of the U.S. for the first 
time since 1965, when American crews 
were following each other into orbit with 
clockwork regularity in the intensive 
preparations for the first landing on the 
| moon. The U‘S. is not likely to regain its 
lead any time soon; no Americans will 
venture into the void again until the first 
orbital space-shuttle flight in late 1979, 

In Moscow, the state-controlled press 
has discreetly limited itself to factual 
accounts of the Salyut 6 flight, pointedly 
ignoring any comparisons with the U.S. 
space program. But for all the Soviet cool, 
the implications of the achievement were 
not lost on U.S. space observers; they not- 
ed that in number of flights and size of 
payloads launched, the Russians’ increas- 

| ingly active space effort, both military and 
civilian, is now about four times as big as 
the U.S.’s whittled-down program. Said 
the Library of Congress's astute space 
watcher Charles Sheldon: “In quantity, if 
not in quality, the balance is definitely tilt- 
ed toward the Russians.” 

Launched into earth orbit last Sep- 
tember, Salyut 6, while not as large or as 
sophisticated as America’s Skylab, is 
more technologically advanced 
than any Soviet predecessor. Like 
Skylab, it is equipped with two 
docking ports, making it capable 
of multiple linkups in orbit. In- 
| deed, the Soviets have dramatical- 
ly displayed their new skill with 
several three-ship linkups, These 
have included not only visits by 
| other cosmonauts in smaller So- 
yuz spaceships but also dockings 
by the Soviets’ new unmanned 
Progress spacecraft, which have 
brought fuel, food and other ne- 
cessities in the first automatic re- 
supplying operations attempted in 
space. In either case, the visiting 
ship edges into the space station’s 
unused port.* Noting the capabil- 
ity such visits give the Russians 
for establishing permanent out- 
posts in space, one Soviet com- 
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*The other port is reserved for the Soyuz 


ferry craft that brought Kovalenok and Cosmonauts Kovalenok and Ivanchenkov at early briefing 


And another U.S. try to save the faltering Skylab 
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mentator said: “Already one can visual- 
ize long-term cosmic ‘settlements’ made 
up of orbital stations and a ferry service 
keeping up a steady flow of supplies and 
technical equipment.” 
Though they were nearing the end of | 
their second month in space, Kovalenok | 
and Ivanchenkov appeared to be thriv- 
ing aboard Salyut, understandably. The 
spacious ship includes such amenities as 
a new electronic control system that the 
Soviets say can take over navigation and 
control chores from the crew, a shower 
(Skylab has one too) and a small water- 
recycling plant. There is also an abun- 
dance of scientific equipment, for both ob- 
serving the earth and performing tests in 
space, Last week, for instance, the cos- 
monauts began a new experiment with 
sprouting seeds to see how well they might 
grow in zero-g. A little earlier they took 
a space walk of two hours and five min- 
utes in a new type of space suit, during 
which they collected sample materials 
that had been placed outside the ship. 
checked scientific instruments and in- 
stalled a new apparatus for measuring ra- 
diation. The cosmonauts so enjoyed their 
televised extraterrestrial stroll that they 
refused to be rushed back on board by 
ground controllers. Joked Kovalenok: 
“We would just like to take our time, since 
it is the first time in 45 days that we've 
been out into the street to have a walk.” 


1: contrast with these high-flying Sovi- 
et space efforts, NASA is still struggling 
to save the unoccupied Skylab space sta- 
tion from plunging prematurely to earth 
Late last year, Skylab began to show a 
dangerous loss of altitude, a byproduct 
of atmospheric effects caused by unex- 
pectedly strong sunspot activity during 
the current solar cycle. Skylab’s descent 
is being hastened by its wobbling motion, 
which increases friction as the 
ship moves through stray mole- 
cules of atmosphere in its path 
Ground controllers twice tried un- 
successfully to stabilize the craft, 
hoping to keep it aloft at least un- 
til the end of 1979. By then the 
space shuttle may be ready to car- 
ry into space a small booster that 
could be attached to Skylab to 
push it into a higher orbit—or, if 
that is not possible, to help direct 
the shaky space station through a 
fiery, yet safe descent into a re- 
mote area of the ocean. Two 
weeks ago controllers again used 
Skylab’s attitude thrusters and 
gyros in another attempt to re- 
orient the ship. The maneuver ap- 
peared to work, at least for the 
time being. At week’s end space 
Officials were still watching, wait- 
ing and keeping their fingers firm- 
ly crossed as the unmanned space 
laboratory streaked across the sky 








| Ivanchenkov to Salyut and will eventually 
| return them to earth 
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MGB. 
Widen your horizons. 


Tae- Mm Vela (eRe) Mer-(e(-eh smeiele)el-le ll eMer-le-Me tlm vic] =i! 
fot Fett) (oj ole) a (Mer: lem (eh Am -t- lam lee Mu y(e(-Melel-lal-l1E-leell isle m 
Everything about the car is designed to make driving 
ilele-Bivlam- lieu dlel-lsm ell m@uilelarsel il 
The top-down, wind-in-your-face sense of excite- 
ment you get from driving an MGB comes from han- 
fel lTate Bi-t-LCUle-t-M iL Micelal mel t-lemele-1<-\-Mae-loL@-lalemel allergy 
CT la lare Mme lUl(oL. co tulcolv Mielelc-jel-1-.eB-ji(o @-laleRicelula-lale| 
back anti-sway bars for increased stability. And, with 
its track-proven 1800cc engine, the MGB performs 
like the proven winner it is. In fact, the MGB holds the 
EN folar- 1 @il-t-8 oM Olal- lilo) elar-iell eM pmsl O17. We-lelalem Uli) 
year, just as it has for six of the past seven years. 
So sit in it. Drive it. Experience it. 
And widen your horizons the quickest way we know. 
[erirish] Behind the wheel of an MGB. 
For the name of the dealer nearest you, just 
call these toll-free numbers: (800) 447-4700, 
or, in Illinois, (800) 322-4400. 
LEYLAND) BRITISH LEYLAND MOTORS INC., LEONIA, NEW JERSEY 07605. 
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COVER STORY 


Flying the Crowded Skies 


Low fares lead to high profits, long lines and some , short tempers 


n ordinary times, the McDonnell family from the small town 
of Federal Way, Wash., would have passed up the trip. But 
these are not ordinary times, and pert Jackie McDonnell 
wanted to attend the 20th reunion of her high school class in 
Los Angeles. Even though Jackie, Husband Bob and their 
two children had already taken their summer vacation in 
Alaska, they were tempted by the new low airline fares. Says 
Bob, an engineer, “We made our reservations 30 days early, 
we flew night Super Saver and we figure the four of us saved 
$259 off the regular fare.” He adds: “This year we seem to be 
flying more miles than we are driving.” 
The Frank Kambaras of Chicago, a 
family of four, saved $251 on a round trip 
to Miami; now, enticed by the bargain, 
| they plan to spend next Christmas in Ha- 
waii. Reason: they can fly at $545 below 
the full fares. Thanks to “Chickenfeed” 
and “Super Saver” discounts, Kathy and 
Randy Ray were able to fly from Denver 
to New York City and Miami for $206 
less than it normally costs to fly only to 
Miami 

The McDonnells, Kambaras and 
Rays are typical of countless families 
throughout the U.S. and many from for- 
eign lands who are hopping aboard bar- 
gain flights across the Atlantic and with- 
in America. Millions of people are making 
that extra trip they otherwise would not 
have made, and many are first-time air 
travelers. With U.S. airlines and a few for- 
eign carriers offering reductions of up to 
50%, air fares are easily the best value in 
an inflation-ridden global economy. 

So far this year, U.S. airlines have car- 
ried 180 million passengers, a 16% in- 
crease over last year and the largest gain 
in airline history. Two weeks ago East- 
ern reached 78% of capacity, meaning 
| that all aircraft flying on major routes at 

peak periods were totally jammed. Last 
month there were only seven unoccupied 
seats on all Pan Am planes arriving in 
the US. from Europe and the Middle 
East. The earnings of airlines are head- 
ing toward unprecedented heights, prov- 
ing the old (and often ignored) capitalist 
doctrine that lower prices lead to higher 
demand. which in turn creates higher 
profits. In the first six months earnings 
jumped 16.3%, and for the full year should hit a record $1 bil- 
lion. This year's surge, says Eastern Air Lines President Frank 
Borman, the former astronaut, “has been above our wildest ex- 
pectation. We have become mass transit, and this may be as rev- 
olutionary as the introduction of the jet engine itself.” 

Like all upheavals, this one is rich in uncertainties, anxi- 
eties and discomfort. Neither the airlines nor the airports are 
prepared to cope with the passenger flood. Delays, snafus and 
frustration are the daily fare of today’s traveler. “No one saw it 
coming,” concedes Richard Ferris, president of United, the larg- 
est airline in the non- 1-Communist world. “If anyone had told 
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| me last year that we would be up 21% in traffic so far this year, 

we would have straitjacketed him and locked him away.” Now 

| such a prescient person would probably be promoted to senior 
vice president for planning. 

As never before, the airlines are being forced to readjust 
their operations to meet their new mass-transit role and to make 
the crucial decisions about the planes they need to carry the big 
new crowds. The old planes on which the world flew into the 
jet age two decades ago are wearing out. Based on conservative 

™ growth estimates made before the travel boom, airlines in 
the non-Communist world by 1993 will 
need at least 4,600 new planes worth $138 
billion. 

In response, the major U.S. and Eu- 
ropean planemakers are developing a new 
generation of fat-bellied, thin-winged jets 
| specifically designed to accommodate the 
traveling masses, whisking them along at 
far less cost in fuel than today’s jets. Yet 
the new craft are so expensive—$20 mil- 
lion to $30 million—that the airlines must 
be confident of their own future before 
they make their purchases 

Never has the future been less cer- 
tain. The US. airline industry has been 
treated like a semimonopolistic public 
utility, with routes and fares controlled 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board, which has 
sought to avoid overcompetition and ru- 
inous price wars. Now, President Carter 
seeks to free the airlines from Govern- 
ment economic controls entirely and 
allow them to fly anywhere at any time 
and charge any price, no matter how ri- 
diculously low. Later this month the CAB 
will allow airlines to reduce regular fares 
| as much as 70°% in economy and sell first- 

class tickets at any price they think the 
f | traffic will bear. Next, the CAB intends to 

‘| allow airlines to start flying new routes 
without asking anyone’s permission. The 
industry’s leaders are anxiously pondering 
the longer-range impact of Carter's pol- 
icies, but for the present they are unques- 
tionably effective: 40% of all passengers 
now fly at reduced rates, and many would 
not have flown without them. 

Remarkably, people are putting up 
with the discomfort of sardine-style flight 
with good spirits and camaraderie. True, 
there are some gripes, especially among business travelers who 
resent being jammed in by passengers paying a fraction as much. 
Affluent travelers, once the mainstay of the airlines, sometimes 
are put off by the rumpled chic of youthful interlopers; cut-off 
jeans and scruffy sandals seem de rigueur for many young pas- 
sengers who only last year would have been taking the bus or 
hitchhiking. Inexperienced travelers put an extra burden on 
the already overtaxed stewardesses. “Some of them don’t even 


know how to fasten their seat belts,” moans a Hughes Airwest 
hostess. 
Veterans and neophytes alike need to be tough because they 
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| must face “the ground barrier.” The ordeal begins when the pas- 





senger tries to telephone the reservations center. Either the line 
is busy or a recorded voice says reassuringly, “Your call is be- 
ing automatically held ..."° And held and held. Waits of up to 
ten minutes are common and some are as much as 35 minutes 
The volume of calls is up about 35% at most airlines, and each 
call lasts longer while the clerk figures out the lowest fare and 
plots the routes over which it is applied. One Eastern reser- 
vations clerk spent three hours on the phone with a couple, reck- 
oning a 50-stop trip under the line’s $302 to $323 fare that 
entitles a traveler to unlimited mileage—from Atlanta to Aca- 
pulco, from Seattle to San Juan—for 21 days. A new status sym- 
bol among businessmen is to know the unlisted reservations 
numbers that airlines have for VIP travelers. Laments Delta 
Air Lines President David Garrett: “We've got 18 different fares 
just between Atlanta and London, and they have all got to be ex- 
plained in lengthy phone calls. We just can’t keep up.” 
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Some airlines offer as many as 90 fares and discount pack- 
ages, and no one knows how many are in effect on all the lines 
In general, however, the international cut-rate fares fall into 
two price categories. The first is budget, which requires buying 
a ticket three weeks in advance and checking with the airline a 
week in advance to find out the departure day. The price: $299 
round trip New York-—London, vs. $764 for regular economy 
class. Or, for the same price, the passenger can buy a ticket on 
the day of departure and “stand by,” hoping for a seat. The 
peril: none may be available. The second is APEX (Advanced Pur- 
chase Excursion), which must be bought three or four weeks in 
advance. The price: $399. The advantage: a confirmed reser- 
vation. Domestically, there is an absolute plethora of fares. The 
Big Four—United, American, TWA and Eastern—all offer a 
Super Saver fare that cuts 30% to 50% off regular economy 
rates, but tickets must be bought 30 days in advance. Other 
lines offer similar savings under a variety of catchy names. Bran- 


Aweary throng of travelers floods Gatwick Airport outside London: the drive to deregulate will bring benefits and problems 
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An international pack of planes jams Kennedy Airport in New York: beckoned by bargains, millions are making that extra trip 








iff's Small Potatoes, Texas Internationai’s Peanuts (25% to 50% 
off on certain flights), Continental's Chickenfeed (30% to 50% 
off on most flights). There are also loss-leader fares. which last 
only a few days or weeks. Braniff offered for four days a 7-11 
| stand-by excursion from Dallas to Las Vegas. One way was $11 
first-class, $7 in economy 

Trips to and from the airport routinely take longer than the 
flight. At Los Angeles International. the only entry is a five- 
lane road so clogged that drivers sometimes spend at least 45 
minutes inching toward the parking area, then another 15 to 30 
minutes to find a space. At Chicago's O'Hare, the nation’s busi- 
est, backed-up traffic frequently extends for blocks: frantic trav- 
elers spring from boxed-in cabs and dash. bags in hand, for the 
terminal 


| ith a few notable exceptions (Dallas-Fort Worth, 
Houston, Tampa and Seattle), US. airports are woe- 
fully unprepared to cope with—much less comfort or 
coddle—the masses of travelers. Prime example: At- 
lanta, the nation’s second busiest airport. Completed in 1961, it 
was intended to handle 40,000 passengers a day, but is now be- 
sieged by more than twice that number. It lacks enough loung- 
es, restaurants and toilets. A $400 million new airport is being 
built, but at present growth rates, it will be obsolete within 
three years after it opens in 1981. Warns Richard Jody, the di- 
rector of aviation in Miami's Dade County: “All the crises have 
been accelerated. If you think traffic and parking are bad now, 
you haven't seen anything yet.” 

“Our immediate challenge,” says Eastern Senior Vice Pres- 
ident Russell Ray Jr., “is to keep people from feeling like cows.” 
Because of the problem of processing passengers through check- 
in and security inspection, flights often leave and arrive late 

If jam-packed planes are uncomfortable for passengers, they 
are nightmares for the hostesses, who can barely make their 
way through the narrow aisles and foothills of hand luggage. 
Says an Eastern stewardess: “The glamour is gone. We used to 
be able to sit and talk with passengers. Now we're working 
twice as hard, twice as fast.” Airline food, never a gourmet’s de- 
light, is becoming even less palatable as the airlines try to save 
money on meals to offset the lower fares. The old gray steak 
has given way to stews of questionable origin. Drink is not a re- 
liable escape: the cocktail ordered just after take-off often ar- 
rives just before the passenger gets to dessert 

Arrival is turning into an ordeal. Delays at baggage claim 
areas can run two hours, and ground transportation is inad- 
equate. Worst of all are the U.S.’s two biggest gateway airports, 
Los Angeles and J.F.K., both bad greeting cards for foreign vis- 
itors. Los Angeles’ customs area is so small that inspectors can 
process only two jumbo-jet loads at a time. Passengers on the 
other jumbos must wait on board for as long as three hours 





Marooned “Terminal Children” 



















Clockwise from top: en route from 
Seattle to San Francisco on United; 
mobs pack Los Angeles customs; 
rushing for Eastern’s Washington—New | 
York shuttle; entering San Francisco's 
airport; waiting at Dallas-Fort Worth 
and at Washington National. Center: a 
fond farewell at Dallas—Fort Worth 








trance, and many passengers overflowed 
onto a covered area near the parking 
lot. Groused Pat Shaw, a waitress from 


In one of international aviation's big- 
gest Jams yet, tens of thousands of passen- 
gers were stranded for up to five days at 
Europe's airports last week. Many Amer- 
icans traveling to Europe on cut-rate 


flights found that there were not enough 


bargain seats to accommodate the heavy 
crush heading home. Others were held up 
by a slowdown of 2,500 French air traffic 
controllers. Their action snarled traffic 
across Europe, but the worst congestion 
was in Britain and France 


BRITAIN The British press dubbed 
them the “Terminal Children.” Thou- 
sands of North Americans waited for 
up to a week at Heathrow and Gatwick 


airports to get cheap seats, either on 
Laker Airways or other lines that offer 
a limited number of stand-by fares. 

“In the cause of hygiene,” boomed 
the p.a. at Gatwick, “we ask that wait- 
ing passengers not leave their cups and 
cutlery on the floor.” Gatwick’s beige li- 
noleum quickly disappeared under a 
carpet of bright beach blankets and 
polyester sleeping bags. Bodies were ev- 
erywhere—standing, sitting, lying on 
the floor. The wait for toilets was 20 min- 
utes and for a cup of tea, half an hour. 
The gift shop sold out of men’s dispos- 
able underwear; deodorant and razor 
blades were perilously short. Rows of 
pup tents sprang up at the airport's en- 


Buffalo: “I’ve slept on concrete for three 
days, and the big moral question facing 
me at night is whether to sleep in my 
clothes or on them.” 

Ata Laker ticket office outside Lon- 
don’s Victoria Station, 1,500 young peo- 
ple queued up for days to buy tickets to 
New York. As shown in the photo on 
the facing page, they slept on the side- 
walk under makeshift plastic tents while 
it rained all week. On Thursday, with 
conditions worsening every hour, the 
British Civil Aviation Authority moved. 
The strict regulations rationing sales of 
low-fare tickets were bent, allowing air- 
lines to use up their August, September 
and October stand-by quotas now in or- 
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Since as many as eight jumbos touch down at the same hour, pi- 
lots compete with each other to land first and get their pas- 
sengers at the head of the customs line. Some air schedules are 
being rejiggered to allow an extra half-hour for passengers to 
make connecting flights 
As a consequence of the chaos, many travelers have horror 
stories to recount. A young mother traveling with two children 
to New York City from Bogota was ushered to a lounge to wait 
for a delayed departure. Three-and-a-half-hours later, she saw 
the distinctively painted Braniff plane taking off and when she 
checked, found it was hers. The harried agent had forgotten to 
call her. Bound for Tokyo, Bernie Power, an executive with 
Bally Manufacturing Corp., was rerouted and then bumped off 
a flight in Seoul, where he was informed that the next available 
booking was two months away. Power got to Tokyo by stand- 
ing by at the gate almost the entire next day until he found a 
spare seat. “This doesn’t look like Dallas!” exclaimed a middle- 
aged woman. “No, Ma'am, it isn’t,” replied a ground clerk. It 
was Atlanta. In the confusion at London's Heathrow airport 
she had boarded Delta instead of Braniff. 

The men who run the nation’s airlines also wonder where 
they are going. Since the jet age began 20 years ago, their mer- 
curial industry has ridden through three booms and three busts 
During expansive periods, lines have ordered too many new 
jets, and seats have been left unfilled when the economy leveled 
off or turned down. This time the airline chiefs are determined 
to avoid the riches-to-rags syndrome 

Whether they can or cannot do so will depend largely on 
the cheap fares. They are so low that carriers must continue to at- 
tract more passengers just to break even. The airlines are now 
making sizable profits because six out of ten passengers are still 
paying the regular tariff, and those fares provide enough rev- 
enue to cover the expenses of the flight. Hence. proceeds from 
the low-fare passengers, who fill up the remaining seats, are 

| gravy 





ut what if just about everyone begins to fly cut rate? The 

break-even point will rise until airlines can no longer 

turn a profit no matter how packed the planes may be 

| Eastern's Borman is worried because his line’s revenue 

| is down from 8.84¢ per passenger mile in the first half of 1977 

to 8.6¢ this year. Consequently, Eastern’s break-even point has 

| risen from 55% to 62% of capacity—that is, it makes money 

| only when 62% of the seats are filled. Shuddering at the pros- 

pect of the CAB’s approval of another 70% reduction in some | 
fares, Delta President Garrett declares: “At some point, the 
fare structure must be stabilized. There is no way you can cul 
fares 70% and continue to profit, because costs are simply too 

high.” ] 
Still lower fares are only part of Carter’s plan for the air- 

















der to get stranded Americans home. 
Still, it will take weeks to move the mob. 


FRANCE Flights into Paris’ Charles de 
Gaulle and Orly airports were delayed 
an average of 16 hours, and many were 
held up for two days. Airport cafés 
and bars ran low on food and drink. 
Pharmacies had a run on inflatable 


cushions. Telephone coin boxes became 
so full that they jammed. At one point, 
Royal Air Maroc canceled flights. An- 
gry passengers charged its offices at 
Orly and had to be restrained by riot 
police, who later took up positions to 
protect other airline ticket counters. 
Finally, bars were banned from serv- 
ing liquor. Complained Frank North 
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of Portland, Ore.: “The people at the 
counters won't even tell me what time 
the planes might leave. If I knew that, 
I could at least go into Paris and spend 
the day.” At week’s end, the air con- 
trollers suspended their slowdown while 
negotiations with the government con- 
tinued. But if agreement is not reached 
soon, the chaos could well resume 

















lines. His goal is total de- 
regulation. The Govern- 
ment would continue to 
police safety, but the com- 
panies would be unencum- 
bered by other federal reg- 
ulations. For example, a 
line must now go through 
a lengthy CAB examination 
before it can win a new 
route, and once that route 
is granted, must provide 
satisfactory service or face 
CAB sanctions. Under the 
White House plan, the air- 
lines would be free to start 
or stop service wherever 
they liked. Some small 
communities that have al- 
ready lost their rail service 
would probably be desert- 


—, 


- 





ed as well by the airlines, Tomorrow's attraction: sleeping berths aboard Japan Air Lines’ 747 
which would dump mar- For the fortunate few, flying can still be fun. 


ginal and money-losing 

| routes. The biggest lines would have an advantage over smaller 
ones because they could concentrate their vast fleets on the 
most lucrative markets. They could also use their financial mus- 
cle to set rates at such low levels that weaker lines would be 
forced to fold. 


ot surprisingly, United and Pan Am, which are two of 
the biggest airlines, are the most vocal advocates of de- 
regulation. Explains Pan Am’s chairman, William T. 
Seawell: “The brightest and most satisfying prospect in 
Pan Am’s future is our entry—at long last—into the American 
domestic market, as part of the deregulation trend.” Delta and 
Eastern strongly oppose deregulation. Smaller and medium-size 
carriers are trying to line up merger partners to keep from 
being swallowed up by the big airlines if and when deregu- 
lation goes through. Texas International is trying to take over 
National. Defensive linkups are also planned by Southern and 
North Central as well as Continental and Western. Says one wor- 
ried Western executive: “To us, United Air Lines seems just 
like a big cougar perched on a rock waiting to pounce on us.” 

A bill that would free the CAB from its legal responsibility 
to fix fares and routes has passed the Senate but is bogged 
down in the House. It is expected to pass eventually, though 
probably not this year. Deregulation would be the most radical 
change in US. aviation history, greatly affecting the lines’ 
ability to raise money for 
their next cycle of jet 
purchases 

This is supremely im- 
portant because, even if the 
growth in air travel levels 
out to 6% a year, US. lines 
will need to borrow $56 bil- 
lion by 1985 to replace 
their aging jets. Lenders 
will tend to favor the lines 
that stand to benefit the 
most from deregulation, 
meaning the bigger, richer 
carriers. Though the U.S 
certainly needs more com- 
petition and fare flexibility 
in the air, the specter of un- 
bridled price cutting and 
route grabbing frightens 
many financial experts. 
who fear that some lines 


will not be able to earn the The common scene: a fully loaded United DC-8 from New York to Denver 
returns needed to justify For the great mass, air travel is now just another form of transit. 
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Slarge loans. One airline 
=financial officer calls the 
CAB’s free-enterprising 
=Chairman Albert Kahn 
3“an intellectual giant and 
a commercial idiot.” 
Assertive and gregari- 
ous, Economist Kahn, a 
former Cornell University 
professor, thrives on con- 
troversy. In an interview 
with TIME Washington 
Correspondent Jerry Han- 
nifin, he argued that the 
airlines are excessively 
panicked by the prospect of 








being exposed to the full 
force of a competitive mar- 
ketplace. “What I suspect 
is that there is a search for 
another security blanket 
now that the CAB security 
blanket is being removed,” 
he says. Rather than harm- 
ing the airlines, Kahn contends, deregulation will help many of 
them prosper. “We are making every carrier in this country a po- 
tential competitor of the other carriers by saying if you want to 
enter a market, we will do everything we can to let you enter 
that market.” 

A few small airlines undoubtedly would prosper by moving 
into profitable niches overlooked by the bigger carriers. South- 
west, a small regional carrier, has applied for routes to Chicago 
with a regular fare 50% below that of the major airlines, and it 
could perhaps make a marginal profit on that heavily traveled 
run. Freddie Laker is the perfect example of a small operator 





| who chose a lucrative route and cut rates to fill his planes be- 


yond the break-even point. But Laker incurs none of the costs 
of providing service to small communities that could not fill up 
his planes. 

European airline leaders, who generally favor controlled 
competition, have serious quarrels with Carter’s approach. Their 
objections would be more telling if they had done a better job of 
Opening up air travel to the broad public. European fares are 
still twice as high as those in the U.S.; and promotional cheap- 
ies are few. Rather than compete for passengers, the European 
airlines band together in “pools,” or market-sharing arrange- 
ments. On the Paris-London run, for example, Air France and 
British Airways schedule their flights at different times to avoid 
competition as well as costly excess capacity 

Despite their monopo- 
listic overtones, the Euro- 
peans have a point: unfet- 
tered competition can have 
a few bad repercussions 
Example: the U-S.-in- 
spired stand-by fares. They 
functioned smoothly only 
as long as planes were not 
being filled by passengers 
with confirmed reserva- 
tions. Now the stand-bys 
are left stranded in appall- 
ing situations. To their 
woe, a few foreign carriers, 
notably El Al, Iran Air 
Air-India and British Air- 
ways, have tried to match 
low U.S. transatlantic fares 
and have ended up with 
thousands of irate stand- 
bys on their hands. Most 
foreign airlines have resist- 
ed the deep discounts, and 
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they have far fewer problems, at least on the North Atlantic. 

Lufthansa Chairman Herbert Culmann predicts that, in a 
competitive free-for-all, the airlines with the best chance of sur- 
vival will be those with Government backing. “The American 
carriers are in danger,” he warns. “Whether Air France gets 
400 million francs from the French government today or 500 mil- 
lion francs tomorrow, you can be certain of one thing: Air France 
will still exist.” So, he might add, will Lufthansa, British Air- 
ways, SAS, KLM, and all those other airlines that are the major 
flag carriers of their nations. 





f Culmann’s dire prediction is even partly fulfilled, and some 

US. airlines are financially weakened, the American 

planemakers that supply them could be hurt. In turn, the na- 

tion’s balance of payments would suffer. Of all commercial 
plane sales in non-Communist countries, Boeing rings up about 
52%, McDonnell Douglas 28%, and Lockheed 3%. At about $7 
billion a year, sales of aircraft, engines and parts abroad are the 
second largest U.S. export (after food). 

Now the Europeans are disputing U.S. dominance as never 
before. The challenger is the Airbus A300, made by a French- 
German consortium with a Spanish junior partner—and 
financed by all three governments. It is the world’s first twin-en- 
gined wide-body jetliner, and it can carry up to 310 passengers 
for almost 50% less in operating costs per seat mile than the 
stretched version of the 
727, which has similar ca- 
pabilities. In a sense, the 
Airbus is the finest Amer- 
ican plane that the Euro- 
peans could build; its high- 
ly efficient engines are 
produced by General Elec- 
| tric. The Airbus Industrie 
consortium has sold 157 
Airbuses to 16 airlines, and 
the largest order, for 23, 
came from Eastern. In 
1974, President Borman 
began begging American 
planemakers to build a 
weight-saving twin-jet, but 
they dallied. Next, a new- 
generation Airbus, desig- 
nated the A310, will be a 
| direct competitor to Boe- 








ing’s planned 767. Already Reservation clerks in Eastern Air Line's big Miami center 


dling Air France and British Airways with money losers from 
the Caravelle to the Concorde. The European carriers now claim 
that they are free to pick the best jet. The problem is that the Boe- 
ing 767 and Airbus 310 are so close in price and performance 
that the Europeans—and the dozens of Asian and African air- 
lines associated with them in sales and maintenance setups 
—miay decide to buy the local product, | 

So far, Boeing has bagged the biggest order: a $1.6 billion 
bundle from United. In the past, such a big deal by United 
would have sent American, TWA, Eastern and others rushing 
to place their own orders and thus secure favorable delivery po- 
sitions. And they would have been crowing about how they 
were going to create the biggest, all-new, best-everything fleet 
in the world. So what happened this time? Nothing—so far. 
US. airline chiefs are playing a wait-and-see game. They claim 
that they will not order new aircraft simply as a reaction to this 
summer's sudden and unexpected surge. Explains Pan Am’s Sea- 
well: “If you buy new capacity for marginally priced traffic, you 
don’t really get an adequate return on your investment.” 

No one anticipates that passenger volume will continue to 
grow at the present annual rate of 23%. United's Ferris figures: 
“A new plateau of travel is now established. We won’t see great 
leaps from that plateau, but growth will be off a higher base.” 
In the future, passenger growth will be somewhere between 6%, | 
which is the historic average, and 10%. 


Even at that reduced 
rate, the surge would give 
quite a lift to the disparate 
=, businesses and entrepre- 

* neurs that benefit from 
travel, including skycaps, | 
tour guides, restaurants, 
hotels, car rental compa- 
nies and retail chains. Cer- 
tainly fares will continue to 
decline, though the sharp- 

4 est cuts will be on off-peak, 

midweek and overnight | 
flights. On the thesis that 
you get what you pay for, 
the airlines probably will 
adopt three classes of ser- 
vice. There will be first 
class for expense-account 
execulives and wealthy 
tourists, in some cases with 
stretch-out beds like Japan 








seats 200 and has most ad- 

vanced technological features, has been ordered by Air France 
(four), Lufthansa (ten) and Swissair (six)—and Airbus sales 
teams are canvassing potential buyers throughout the world. 

Since Borman outraged U.S. planemakers by buying a Eu- 
ropean plane, Boeing has led a campaign in Washington against 
what Treasurer Jack Pierce calls “predatory financing.” Indeed, 
Borman got a good deal, which includes a $250 million loan guar- 
anteed by European government agencies. Somewhat reluctant- 
ly, the U.S. Export-Import Bank has agreed to try to meet the 
| European terms by making more of low-interest loans avail- 
able to foreign buyers of U'S. aircraft. 

So expensive is the creation of an all-new plane that Boeing 
is looking for partners to help do the work and share the cost. 
In no other industry are there such large international combines 
—or so much high-level politicking. When he visited Jimmy Car- 
ter last June, British Prime Minister James Callaghan discussed 
an Anglo-American aviation linkup. British Aerospace, a na- 
tionalized collection of airframe and weapon makers, is being 
courted by the European Airbus consortium and Boeing. As a 
start, Boeing wants British Aerospace to make the wings for its 
planned narrow-bodied, 150-passenger 757. 

A British connection would probably make Boeing’s new- 
generation aircraft easier to sell in the Common Market. Eu- 
ropean governments sometimes have forced their airlines to buy 
their own country’s planes even though they were inferior to 
US. craft. France and Britain have been the worst offenders, sad- 
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the new Airbus, which More people are calling, and talking longer, than ever before. 





Air Lines has begun to of- 
fer for a $120 surcharge on 
its San Francisco-Tokyo flight. There will be second class, with 
hot meals and some elbow room. And there will be tightly packed 
sardine class—cold meals, close seating, cheap fares. 

More people will fly, including many of that one-third of all 
American adults who have never been up in a plane. E.H. Boul- 
lioun, president of Boeing’s commercial plane division, observes: 
“People’s life patterns are changing. Young people are living 
for today. Let's say a couple has a few hundred dollars on hand. 
They'll spend it flying to California or somewhere.” 

The bargain hunters are everywhere. Some companies have | 
Started to put junior executives on the cramped, cut-rate flights 
(while senior managers, complaining of the crush on commer- 
cial lines, are clamoring for the firm to buy more executive 
jets). The General Accounting Office, noting that the Govern- 
ment spends $470 million annually on airline tickets, has urged 
that the bureaucrats take the bargain flights. 

Because of the new masses in motion, the new planes and 
rapidly changing Government policy, the airlines are flying into 
uncertain skies. Some of the portents are promising. Says East- 
ern’s Borman: “If people start seeing us as a good replacement 
for the auto, business could go wild. That's the kind of market 
we're aiming for. We've taken on the ship and the train, but the 
Private auto is the heavyweight championship.” Detroit is not 
worried yet, but the summer of 1978 has proved that the air trav- 
el market can grow much bigger, and that the surest means to ex- 
ploit it is through lower fares. a 
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“There's only one reason I ever 
smoked. Good taste. 
“So when I switched to low tar, 
I wasn't about to give that up. If you 
% dontsmoke for taste 
what else is there? 
“But there was all 
that talk about tar. 
“Unfortunately, most low 
tar cigarettes tasted like nothing. 
Then I tried Vantage. 
“Vantage gives me the taste 
x &, L enjoy. And the low tar I've 
“2 -*-%. been looking for.” 
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Mockup of Lockheed’s projected “Dash 500,” an advanced version of the L-1011, undergoing tests in wind tunnel at Burbank, Calif. 


The 1980s Generation 


Planes that have new computers and color radar 


ompared with the revolutionary jets 
C of the late 1950s and the awesome 
jumbos of the early 1970s, the third 
generation of the early 1980s will seem 
to bring only evolutionary change. The 
new planes will not be longer, larger or 
sleeker than today’s jumbos but somewhat 
shorter, smaller and squatter. They will 
be quieter, less fuel-thirsty, more automat- 
ed and efficient to operate 
For the most part, they are also de- 
signed to save as much development 
money as possible for the planemakers 
Since it costs about $2 billion to design 
and tool up for an all-new plane and en- 
gines, most of the new generation will be 
cloned from present models, scaled down 
in size and outfitted with the latest tech- 
nology. Even so, the cost of producing a 
derivation can reach $1 billion; hence, a 
planemaker must sell between 400 and 
$00 aircraft to break even 
Last week McDonnell Douglas decid- 
ed to drop out of the sales race and 
scrapped plans for its new-generation 
DC-X-200, which would have competed 
directly with Boeing’s 767 in tomorrow's 
big market for medium-range, wide-bod- 
ied jets. Instead, McDonnell Douglas will 
concentrate on a stretched and upgraded 
version of its long-range DC-10 jumbo 
Barring other dropouts, the new gen- 
eration will get going in 1981 and 1982, 
when three manufacturers plan to deliv- 
er planes of roughly the same capacity 
(197 to 230 passengers) and range (2,300 
to 3,680 miles). They are the Boeing 767, 
the Airbus A310-200 and the Lockheed 
L1011-400. To save weight and fuel, the 
Boeing and the Airbus will have two en- 
gines, the Lockheed “Dash 400” three 
The Airbus A310 is derived from the 
larger and highly successful A300, the first 
twin-engine and wide-bodied jet. The 
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Dash 400 is a slightly smaller version of 


the Lockheed TriStar 1011. Lockheed is 
also experimenting with a long-range 
model, the Dash 500, which would fly 
6,100 miles at one stretch 

Among the U.S. planemakers, only 
Boeing, which has made record profits on 
its 727s, had the financial strength to de- 
sign a totally new jet. Following its suc- 
cessful practice of creating entire fami- 
lies of aircraft with interchangeable parts, 
Boeing now has three new-generation 
planes in various stages of development 
the 757, 767 and 777. All bear a striking 
resemblance—long “supercritical” wings 
and huge bypass engines—but the 757 is 
a narrow-bodied aircraft, designed to re- 
place the DC-9 and 727 on short and me- 
dium routes. The 767 and 777 are vir- 
tually identical wide bodies, except that 
the latter has three engines 

For smaller loads (80 to 109 passen- 
gers) and shorter hops (100 to 200 miles), 
the nationalized British Aerospace plans 
to roll out its four-engine Model 146-200 
in 1982. A few years later, Boeing hopes 
to introduce a far more advanced short- 
haul plane; it will be adapted from the 
QSRA (for Quiet Short Haul Research Air- 
plane), which Boeing developed for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. The plane will be ideal for com- 
muters, since it can take off and land on 
extremely short runways. Reason: its four 
engines mounted atop the wing blow ex- 
haust over the upper surface, creating 
phenomenal lift 

The first new-generation plane that 
most Americans will fly will be the 767 
Passengers may be disappointed that its 
interior is not a radical improvement over 
today’s jets. True, a few creature comforts 
will be better. Six-footers will not risk 
cracking their heads on the door frames: 


the entry, at 6 ft. 2 in., will be two inches 
higher than the doorway of today’s 707s 
or 727s. For passengers who are accus 
tomed to high-density seating, the 767’s 
economy section will convey a sense of 
spaciousness, because the seats will be ar- 
ranged in a two-three-two configuration 
and divided by two aisles 

Unfortunately, the impression of 
roominess is largely illusionary. The ceil 
ing will be 14 in. lower than today’s 707s 
and 727s, and economy-class seats will 
be only 18 in. wide, or 2.4 in. less than to 
day’s already cramped accommodations 
Even narrower will be the seats in an 
eight-abreast charter configuration—only 
16 in. across. Knee room will be mar- 
ginally improved because seat backs will 
be thinner and the lower part of the seat 
in front will curve inward 

The interiors of the Airbus A310 and 
Lockheed Dash 400 will be similar to the 
767. In the Airbus, economy seating will 
be arranged in a two-four-two configu 
ration; the Dash 400 will use nine-abreast 
seating with two aisles 


espite the cramped quarters, the new 
I) nisses should delight those passen- 
gers who relish the sensation of fly 
ing. They will lift off more easily, climb 
effortlessly and cruise quietly through the 
skies at an average 550 m.p.h. The planes 
will be much more stable at lower speeds 
than today’s jets, and landings will be 
safer 
Nearly everything that will qualify the 
planes to be called a new generation is 
hidden from view or discernible only by 
the expert eye. Some of the biggest im- 
provements are in the cockpit. After take- 
off, the flight can be fully automated, 
should the captain so choose. A comput- 
er back on the ground in the airline com- 
mand center will reckon the entire flight 
plan and feed the instructions for course 
headings, throttle settings, climbs, de- 
scents and the like into three smaller com- 
puters aboard the aircraft 
The onboard computers will compile 
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Secret sources warned of a massive air 
attack on Coventry. Why did Churchill leave 
the city completely undefended? A Soviet 
agent in Tokyo accurately named the day 
Hitler planned to invade Russia. Why did 
Stalin ignore the report? The Dutch under- 
ground spotted a Panzer division at Arnhem. 
Why did Eisenhower send Allied paratroops 
up against such overwhelming opposition? 
Only today can we answer the questions that 
have long puzzled everyone interested in 
World War Il. Now Time-Lite Books offers 
you an exciting chronicle of these tumultu- 
ous years. WORLD War I/ is filled with action 
photographs from Axis and Allied archives 
and Time and Lire files; plus eyewitness 

FE vototeltialt-w-lulem- lel islelaiteliicm ers ove lcelt lace] 
detail. Begin with Prelude to War tor 10 days 
free. Future volumes continue the story, told 
as only TimE-LiFe Books could tell it. 


OVER 4,000 WAR PHOTOS 


Many never before published! 
Each magnificent hard-cover volume 
averages 208 pages. Features scores 
of illustrations (including 16 pages in 
full color). Includes a gripping 40,000 

word narrative. Measures 
9%" x 11%" 


TIME LIFE BOOKS 
Time & Life Bidg., Chicago, lil. 60611 





What went 
wrong at 9 
Pearl Harbor 5 


AU.S. Army private watched dozens 
of “blips” nearing Hawaii on his 
radar screen. But his air raid warn- 
ing went unheeded. Why? Follow 
the events minute by minute in 

THE RISING SUN. 
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Now your questions ca 


How were the 
enipeet® 
outfoxed 


German U-Boats alee vital sup- 

ply lines at will—until desperate 

Allied tactics met the challenge 

head on. Learn how it was done as 

you watch the convoys go into action in 
THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC. 
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e tanks ist one their way to power...as the Japanes: 
tric! $ the | Fox had up h invade Manchuria...the Nazis prepare 
sleeve. But sheer cunning wasn't their war machine for action...in the 
enough to beat Montgomery an richly detailed introductory volume, 


tanks like this M3 as you'll see in PRELUDE TO WAR. 
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appear You'll trace the origins of the War as 
Card board sae Hitler and Mussolini pal al 
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Omaha Beach...Berlin...follow the action in 
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“A bulb that gives more light 








using less energy? GEE!” 


(No, GTE!) 


You're looking at a revolutionary Sylvania 
street light bulb made by GTE’s Lighting 
Products people, 

It gives eighty percent more light than the 
bulb it replaces. (Which you'll really appreci 
ate if you ever happen to be walking down one 
of our streets alone late at night.) 

And it uses ten percent less energy. (Which, 


depending on how many street lights they're 
in, could amount to a sizeable saving.) 

We're also saving energy in offices—with 
our special fluorescent bulbs. In factories. And 
in hotels as well as residences— with our energy 
saving incandescents 

Add it all up and. . 
much oil you’re talking about ? 


can you imagine how 
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to-the-minisecond accounts of engine ef- 
ficiency, fuel consumption, progress of 
flight and miles to destination. Flight crew 
members will become monitors of the au- 
tomated systems, and the new instrument 
panels are designed to help them keep 
constant watch on performance. They no 
longer will have to rely on a clutter of spin- 
ning indicators or round dials. Informa- 
tion will be displayed, simply and con- 
cisely, on digital read-outs, vertical scales 
and bright, television-style screens. A 
much improved radar will display the 
weather ahead in living color (red for 
thunderstorms, yellow for light rain, green 
for smooth air). An indicator will give the 
distance and flying time to bad weather. 

If a malfunction occurs in any of the 
systems, a buzzer will alert the crew, who 
will look at a special command panel 
known as the enunciator. It will provide 
an instant indication of where the trou- 
ble is. The flight crew will have another 
helper: the EAD! (for electronic attitude 
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and direction indicator). On a cathode 
tube, which looks like a small TV screen, 
the image of the plane will be portrayed. 
As the craft maneuvers in flight, the tube 
will show its movements—its banks, 
climb, heading and descent. As the plane 
approaches the airport, EADI will tell the 
pilot if he is on course, and can even dis- 
play a preprogrammed diagram of the 
runway. The new generation will be 
equipped with automatic systems for 
landing in all weather. 

Though the avionic advances are im- 
pressive, the most significant improve- 
ments have been made in the two major 
elements whose interaction causes a plane 
to fly: engine and wing. 

Engine. Because of metallurgical ad- 
vances and more efficient design, the new 
engines are lighter and quieter and burn 
6% to 7% less kerosene fuel than those 
in current jets. These new engines, which 
are refinements of existing models, pro- 
duce thrust in two ways. First, they suck 
huge amounts of air into a compressor sec- 
tion and eject it under high pressure into 
the combustion chamber, or “hot throat.” 
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after they have flown ina jet? 
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and analyze the details of the plane’s per- | There it is mixed with kerosene spray and 
formance and present the crew with up- | ignited, reaching a temperature of 2400° 


F. This explosion spews back to turn a tur- | 


bine, and then the exhaust exits as thrust. 
Second, the turbine turns a shaft to a big 
multibladed fan at the front of the en- 
gine. The fan functions like an old-style 
propeller and shoves back tons of air for 
additional thrust. 

Wing. Today's jet wings have one ma- 
jor drawback: they create too much drag 
in relation to the lift they generate. Their 
blunt leading edges and curved upper sur- 
faces cause the air flow to break away 
too soon from the wing, creating burbles 
and turbulence that retard speed. The so- 
lution: the new supercritical wing, so 
named because it cuts through the air in 
such a way that it creates less turbulence. 
Developed by NASA, it is somewhat sim- 
ilar in shape to a glider wing and achieves 
more lift by being flatter on top and long- 
er. It also has a slight downward slant at 
the trailing edge that causes the air in mo- 
tion to adhere to the wing surface longer, 
thus making a smoother passage. The su- 
periority of the supercritical design has 
been known for years. But engineers could 
not apply it to the jets until stronger, more 
durable metals were developed that could 
withstand the great stress to which the 
wings are subjected. 


e fuselage of the new generation 
refutes the old notion that sleek lines 
lead to high performance. In the 

new aerodynamic designs, bulky is beau- 
tiful. The blunt nose creates huge waves, 
but because of smoother aircraft skins, 
the air flow is uniform around the fu- 
selage. Further in the future, the plane- 





makers may use a NASA-developed sys- | 


tem of grooving the front part of the fu- 
selage to reduce drag. NASA also has 
proved that a “wavy,” or “washboard,” 
pattern at the rear diminishes drag- 
inducing turbulence. Less drag means 
lower fuel consumption. 


No new supersonic is being developed | 


at present. The Anglo-French Concorde, 
of which ten are now flying, is such a fuel- 
gulping money loser that no more are 
on order and five have been left unsold 
NASA and U.S. planemakers are still con- 
ducting supersonic research on a modest 
scale, but an American SST is not ex- 
pected before the 1990s, and then only 
if the world economy is buoyant. 

The most promising research is re- 
trogressive. United Technologies is devel- 
oping a “prop fan’”’—an eight-blade pro- 
peller driven by a jet engine. The blades 
look like warped boomerangs. They are 
more efficient for subsonic aircraft than 
the fan-jet engines planned for the 1980s; 
on flights of up to 1,500 miles, the prop 
fan would be 40° more fuel economical, 
since a propeller is more efficient than 
jet thrust during climb-outs and letdowns 
Even so, the boomerang has a problem 
excessive noise. Furthermore, how can 
airlines lure passengers back to a prop 
= 





























BOEING/NASA QSRA 

Boeing hopes to adapt this 93 ft. 

| NASA short-takeoff and -landing 
plane for commercial use in the mid- 





1980s. Exact are 
the British 146- } 


unknown, but, 
200, wana dnl sarc | | 
relatively short ranges between city 

centers. 
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The Game of the Name 
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People, places, things—champs (Ali), detergents (Cheer), streets, pols (Wayne Hays), thinkers (Machiavelli)—all leave tracks in the name game 


“G iving a name,” Thomas Carlyle once 
said, “is a poetic art.” Perhaps, but it 
can also be a trying one. /tem: Retreating be- 
fore the distemper of feminists who do not 
like all hurricanes to bear women’s names, 
Government meteorologists this year will 
christen storms not only Aletta but Bud and 
Daniel and Fico. /tem: A national chain, Sam- 
bo’s Restaurants, has run into stern resistance 
in New England, where civil rights groups are 
trying to ban the name because of allegedly 
racist overtones, /tem: A young man who asked 
a Minnesota court to change his name to 
“1069" was recently refused and rebuked 


by the judge for proposing “an offense to hu- Could Desdemona pull it off as Sally? 


man dignity” and seeking a name that was 
“inherently totalitarian.” Strong language. 

Strong feelings and forensics to match are commonplace 
when names are at stake—and they seem to be at stake all the 
time and all over the place in the U.S. The necessity of naming 
3 million babies a year is only one source of nameless stress. 
Americans continually leap into flaps and furors over the nam- 
ing and renaming of things and places. It amounts to a national 
obsession, or craze, or fascination, or mania—name it what you 
will—and it seems to be getting livelier all the time. 

The name game is also growing ever more trendy and even 
desperate as more and more people clamor for attention in a 
please-notice-me society. It is merely ironic that businesses with 
names like the No Name Bar and The Chocolate Soup (a chil- 
dren’s clothes store) now so proliferate that only an innocent 
would suffer a double take on learning that an orchestra called 
The Widespread Depression happened to be performing last 
week at a nightspot called The Other End. That is in Green- 
wich Village, where some runners trade at a store called The 
Athlete's Foot. 

It is not easy to diagnose such nominal absurdity, but plain- 
| ly it is epidemic. Already the name thing has inspired the 

publication of whole books that purport to plumb the “psy- 
chological vibrations” of personal names. Dawn and Loretta 
and Candy are supposed to be sexy, according to Christopher 
Andersen's The Name Game, and Bart and Mac and Nate 
are macho. Humphrey is sedentary; so much for Bogart. Any- 
way Americans have not needed any tracts or theories to get 
them lunging after catchy handles. One Phoenix mother re- 
cently branded her new baby girl with the unforgettable so- 
briquet Equal Rights Amendment. 
The game is ubiquitous. Corporations strain to invent short, 
arcane names. Married women have begun to resist taking their 
| husbands’ surnames. Cassius Clay becomes Muhammad Ali in 
mid-career. Sambo is a target of only one minority; Italians hate 
the name Mafia. Rock groups, such as Jefferson Starship (né Air- 
plane) and the Grateful Dead, have stretched the art of naming 
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to surreal heights and depths. The President's 
wish to stick to Jimmy as his official name per- 
haps ingratiated him more with the public 
8 than any other step he has taken—and may, in 
= the end, have hinted more than he intended at 
his fuzzy grasp of presidential power 

But what, in the name of heaven, is be- 
hind so much fuss over a matter as superficial 
as names—mere words, mere sounds, mere la- 
bels? Names are loved and hated as though 
they were animate. Kids may still be taught 
that only sticks and stones break bones, but 
grownups behave as though names are pow- 
erful agents for good or ill. In the adult world, 
name-calling is considered the dirtiest form 
of fight. Elaborate libel laws rest on the prem- 
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| ise that a name can do real damage. Individuals clearly expect 
| a variety of benefits when they take on new names. For Ellen 


Cooperman, becoming Ellen Cooperperson was ostensibly in- 
dispensable to her liberation. When he planned to run for Gov- 
ernor, Maryland Attorney General Francis Boucher Burch, long 
called “Bill,” legally adopted the nickname with its suggestion 
of a common touch—but reverted to Francis Boucher after he 
withdrew from the race. Out of a simple wish to escape the pa- 
ternal shadow, Graham Williams Wheeler, the son of Kansas 
City, Mo., Mayor Charles B. Wheeler Jr., recently had his name 
legally pruned back to Graham Williams. 

Even impersonal names stir improbable emotions. Phone cli- 
ents have continued to how! as Ma Bell has systematically abol- 
ished exchange names (Butterfield, Murray Hill) in favor of 
numbers. When a disease got named for their organization, some 
American Legionnaires protested as though fearing voodoo-like 
contamination. Real estate developers act as if they expect fan- 
ciful street names to impart class to entire neighborhoods. But 
should it be assumed that only classical music is played on Sym- 
phony Circle in Vienna, Va.? 

People act, in short, as though names do possess strange 
power. Indeed, some names act as though they have the upper 
hand, sometimes persisting against all efforts at eradication 
Cape Canaveral stuck where it was put long ago in spite of ef- 
forts to displace it with the chimerical name of Kennedy. Sixth 
Avenue remains just that to many New Yorkers in spite of dil- 
igent efforts to promote the general use of the 33-year-old legal 
name, Avenue of the Americas. Mount McKinley is still not gen- 
erally accepted by Alaskans, who tend to prefer the peak’s orig- 
inal designation, Denali. 

Such cases suggest that a name is not a passive label. Some 
names, weirdly enough, manage to penetrate to the core of the 
named, achieving a profound fusion, becoming inextricable. Cer- 
tain names become so incorporated with the acts or traits or des- 


| tinies of their owners that they pop into the popular vocabulary 


as common nouns and adjectives: Cain, Jeremiah, Job (the Bi- 
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Who said no news 
is Sood news? 


Without newspapers, (qq 
your town could be missing 
a lot more than news. 

For example, there d 
be no ads. Without ads, 
stores would miss custom- 
ers, movies would miss N 
audiences, applicants would > 
miss jobs, and so on. 

That's exactly what 
could happen if newspapers 
weren t protected against 
loss by insurance. Few, if any, 
would be able to stay in 
business. The financial risks 
would be too great. 

Many of us fail to 
realize how important 
insurance is to the way we | 
live. We're inclined to think i / 
of it only when things go 
wrong. The fact is, hardly 









any of the institutions that help in America’s free enterprise system. 
make our lives more productive | Working with more than 9,000 | 
could exist without it. independent agents and brokers, | 


Crum & Forster is proud of _ were helping insure the American 
the significant role insurance plays way of life. 


CRUM& FORSTER INSURANCE COMPANIES 
THE POLICY MAKERS. 


Mailing address: Mors Township, New Jersey 07960 








ble is a storehouse of such), Machiavelli, De Sade, McCarthy. 
The same peculiar joining of character and name occurs all the 
time, even in the fictive world. Romeo is as inseparable from 
the youth so named as he was from Juliet, and no actress could 
credibly play the role of Desdemona if the character's name 
were changed to, say, Sally. Some names veritably become the 
named, or vice versa—which is why everybody so naturally 
speaks of celebrated persons as “big names.” 


MM: snatches of American vernacular rise out of an im- 
plied belief in the mystical properties of names. To say 
that someone’s “name is mud” is figuratively to eradicate the 
owner. An American speaking of the crux or essence of any pur- 
suit will probably say “That's the name of the game.” Obviously, 
James Russell Lowell was onto something when he wrote that 
“there is more force in names than most men dream of...” 
People in earlier civilizations and some primitive tribes up 
to modern times did dream—and believe—that personal names 
held mortal power. In The Golden Bough, Sir James Frazer tells 
how the ancient Egyptians and aboriginal Australians alike took 
pains to protect their secret true names—and the vital power 
they contained—from falling into the possession of outsiders. 
Aging Eskimos, Frazer also records, sometimes take new names 
in the belief they thus get a fresh start in life. Such superstitions 
have waned in today’s civilizations. Still, as Noah Jacobs points 








| ally owed to artistic excellence. The hottest new perfume, now 








out in Naming-Day in Eden, people “have not altogether dis- | 
carded the belief in the virtue of names.” 

Actually, the potency of names is recognized more clearly 
and used more craftily than ever in this age of advertising 
Name recognition is accepted as vital by both politicians and 
businesses. Ohio's ex-Congressman Wayne Hays, unsavory rep- 
utation and all, recently won a state legislative primary largely | 
because of name recognition. Companies now calling themselves 
Equifax and Standex want to plant themselves in the public 
mind, while signaling that they are in tune with the techno- 
tronic times. And hucksters have long relied on the power of a 
clever name to sway a customer's decision. The popularity of 
Cheer and All among detergents, and Mustang and Diplomat 
among autos is no more due to the properties of the merchan- 
dise than the box-office power of a John Wayne movie is usu- | 





U.S.-bound from Paris, is called Opium. No telling how the 
doomed Edsel might have done if it had been dubbed, say, the 
Frolic 

The name game, though epidemic, will probably do no 
serious harm unless it at last hypnotizes everybody into for- 
getting that substance remains vitally important. Already far 
too many things that reach the American market under be- 
guiling names turn out, on close inspection, to be turkeys and 
lemons. — Frank Trippett 
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Life’s Clown 
STOP THE WORLD—I WANT TO 
GET OFF 
Book, Music and Lyrics by Leslie 
Bricusse and Anthony Newley 





hat whiny, petulant exemplar of ach- 
ing self-pity, Littlechap (Everyman 
writ exceeding small) is back on Broad- 
way after 16 years of blissful absence. This 
time the windup toy clown is played by 
Sammy Davis Jr. As thimbleful-deep in 
wisdom as it is mountain-high in preten- 
uiousness, this musical means to imply 
that he is life’s clown, as aren't we all. 
Davis gives the role everything he has, 
which is both too much and not . 
enough. Like Liza Minnelli, who 
| was in rapt attendance on “< 
opening night, Davis is a i 
claque person: his fans be- 
stow upon him an adoring Si lr) 
worship that outstrips the J 
sum of his actual gifts, He is a 
passable dancer (though he does not 
dance in this show), his voice is only as 
strong as the mike it is hooked to, and an 
orphan out of Annie could match his act- 
ing. Like Minnelli, Davis projects the 
image of an overage child parched for af- 
fection, aggressively demanding approval, 
and working onstage with a grueling in- 
tensity. Not “no sweat” but all sweat 
Both Davis and Minnelli are person- 
ality pushers who market their manner- 
isms like commodities. If you think they 
| are repeating themselves, they are. When 
was the last time they were caught doing 
| anything remotely fresh? Their fans 
| wouldn't stand for it. They come not to 
| watch a show or to see the gods and god- 
| desses of the tabloids deign to immerse 











themselves in specific roles. Such play- 
goers attend the theater only to bathe in 
the effulgence of celebrityhood 

That is the only discernible appeal of 
Littlechap, who himself wants desperately 
to participate in the gaudy rituals of fame 
Littlechap is a pip-squeak who dreams of 
being a Pooh-Bah. Starting as “a coffee- 
colored coffee vendor,” he manages to 
marry the boss's daughter (Marian Mer- 
cer), and with the quickest of strides 
reaches the top as a national and inter- 
national business tycoon, Along the way 
he accumulates a bevy of English, Rus- 
sian and German mistresses, all played 
with great comic zest by the selfsame Mer- 
cer. There is less sin than smirk in these 
accent-prone escapades 


hedding almost all its English allu- 
sions, the show is thoroughly Amer- 
icanized and pervasively vulgar. Little- 
chap shoots for the presidency and makes | 
it, the first black ever to do so. Running | 
for office on a ticket of double-speak, Da- 
vis capitalizes on his command of antic | 
mimicry. Donning shades, he struts his | 
way toward the black vote. He woos the 
hispanics with hip-swiveling tangomania 
Finally, he seduces his Jewish constitu- 
ency by clapping on a Tevye hat and fid- 
dling on the roof of his mouth. Felled by 
a heart attack, or possibly a stroke, Da- 
vis ends the evening singing that potent 
crowd pleaser, Whar Kind of Fool Am 1?. 
the song that probably contributed as 
much to the initial success of Stop the 
World as The Impossible Dream did to 
Man of La Mancha. Fool, Gonna Build a 
Mountain and Once in a Lifetime are the 
consolation prizes of an extremely te- 
dious evening. The audience seems 
almost to come in to the theater hum- 
ming them — T.£. Kalem 
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Don’t give up 


room for six. 


Don’t give up 


Don’t give u 
i is aa 


Don’t give up 


hip room. 


Don’t give up 
room. 
Don’t give up 
style. 


Don’t give up 


economy. 





You're probably convinced that 
with a compact wagon, you have to 
give up what you've come to expect 
from a bigger car. That’s why you 


Volaré. America’s 
first choice in wagons. 
ee sean its emer ee ten 
should see the Plymouth Volaré 
wagon, America’s first choice in 

wagons over the past two years 

With Volaré wagon you don't 
give up room for six. Its special 
suspension system means you don’t 
give up a bigger car ride. And, you 
don't give up economy* 

Volaré has traditionally been 
among the leaders in resale value 
So why would anyone consider 


compromising in order to get 
economy? We give up 


Plymouth 
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Passages Il 


Advice for the demon-worn 





any academics have earned more 


than $75,000 in author’s royalties, 
but U.C.L.A. Psychiatrist Roger Gould, 43, 
may be the first to make that much from 
someone else’s book. Since 1969 Gould 
has been studying “adult life stages” in 
an effort to show that all men and wom- 
en go through similar phases of psycho- 
logical development. Manhattan Journal- 
ist Gail Sheehy, in preparing her 1976 
bestseller Passages, borrowed enough 
from Gould’s unpublished research that 
the psychiatrist sued for plagiarism. The 
suit was settled out of court, with Gould 
receiving $10,000 and 10% of Sheehy’s 
royalties. 

Why did Gould let Sheehy beat him 
into print with his own ideas? “I thought 
I would write a book in about three or 
four more years, after I had thought about 
the problem more.” The product of his 
pondering is Transformations (Simon & 
Schuster; $9.95). Though clearly more se- 
rious than Sheehy’s pop-psych success, the 
| book is unlikely to quell skepticism about 
| research on adult cycles. 

That research derives from Psycho- 











Enjoy smoking longer without smoking more. 
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Author Roger Gould relaxing in home pool 
A city slicker beat him into print. 





analyst Erik Erikson, who wrote a few 


| cryptic pages on the subject, then invited 
| others to flesh out adult stages. As Gould 


charts them, the stages—for men and 


| women—break down as follows: 


16 to 22. Youngsters are “condensed 
energy looking for a direction” and look- 
ing for rules to break. The problem is 
to break away from parental control. 
Romance, and all intimacy, is an at- 
tempt to cut loose from parents without 








losing a sense of safety and belonging. 

22 to 28. Optimism, determination 
and confidence are high. Careers are pur- 
sued without much introspection. The 
young adults wrestle with the false as- 
sumption that “rewards will come au- 
tomatically if I do what I am supposed 
to do.” 

28 to 34. This is a time of disillusion- 
ment and soul searching. Life is viewed 
as complicated and unfair. Says Gould: 
“Discovering that ‘life is a struggle’ is like 
rediscovering the wheel.” 

34 to 45. Tumult is caused by the un- 
resolved problems of the 30s and the first | 
emotional awareness that time is running 
out and death will come. 

Over 45. Life settles down; one be- 
comes less competitive, more inner-di- 


| rected. The post-mid-lifer is calm and ac- 
| cepting; there is a sense that “we are 


whoever we are going to be.” 

Most people are unlikely to find such 
observations very convincing or useful. 
Worse, Psychoanalyst Gould applies a 
heavy dose of Freudian pessimism: every 
child is born with an “insatiable biolog- 
ical drive” to have what it cannot have, 
the total attention and love of its mother. 
The failure to satisfy this drive, he be- 
lieves, produces anger and protective de- 


| vices that dominate every stage of adult 
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Behavior | 


development. Says Gould: “Mental life 
seems to have an unconscious goal—the 
elimination of the distortions of child- 
hood consciousness and its demons and 
protective devices that restrict our life.” 
Not to worry. Gould helpfully lists his | 
“seven-step dialogue for mastering child- | 
hood demons.” The last step: “Reach an | 
integrated trustworthy view of reality un- 
encumbered by the demonic past.” That 
sort of advice reads more like Sheehy than | 
Erikson. Gould's book shows that the 
adult-life research, despite its hankering 
for academic respectability, has lurched 
into the smog of self-help platitudes . 


Auto Violence 


Hostility on the highway 


Mi Furman, 28, and his wife Clau- 
dia, 24, were driving from Milwau- 
kee to Chicago when their car was 
bumped from behind by a Cadillac car- 
rying four passengers. Two of them 
jumped from the Caddie, shot and killed 
Mark, then pistol-whipped Claudia and 
shot her in the right arm. More.and more, 
say authorities, motorists are attacking 
one another with fists, knives, guns—or 
with the car itself—after minor accidents 
or quarrels over right-of-way 

On Long Island, an enraged driver 
who thought he had been cut off smashed 
the offending vehicle with an ax. In a 
lane-changing argument in Sacramento, 
a passenger in a pickup truck shot and 
killed the driver of the other car. After 
a near collision in Virginia, two drivers 
tried to settle matters by staging a shoot- 
out. “This is getting more common,” says 
a Chicago police lieutenant. “Everybody 
seems to be uptight.” Even some men 
on his own force. In the Windy City 
last year, two off-duty officers were fired 
and one was placed on probation for 
attacking other motorists afler auto 
collisions 

More often, police are victims of the 
rising freeway fury. Last year 413 Cal- 
ifornia highway patrolmen were attacked 
and injured by people they had pulled over 
to the side of the road, up from 244 in 
1973. The Los Angeles police report 364 
incidents last year in which vehicles were 


A fine addition to any penthouse, ag) lags 


Some psychologists argue that popular 

i self-awareness and self-assertion litera- 
townhouse, triplex or estate. ture has helped push motorists to violence 
But University of Chicago Psychiatrist 
Lawrence Z. Freedman, who served as | 
an adviser to the presidential commission 





For people who deny themselves nothing. 
Tanqueray Gin. A singular experience. on violence, may be closer to the mark 


Heterogeneous groups tend to produce 
more violence than homogeneous ones, he 
says, and the highway population is pre- 
dictably heterogeneous, filled with drivers | 


of different ethnic backgrounds and class- 
es. In other words, many naturally ag- 
gressive people tamp down their hostility 
on their home turf, but unleash it on 
PRONOUNCE IT “TANKER-RAY"’ ILLED D ) or SPIRIT “aliens” after minor collisions © 
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| seemed insoluble and irreversible 
| week, after years of fruitless public clam- 








Keeping New York Tidy 


Not exactly the dog days of August in the Big Apple 


i thousands of ordinary New York- 
ers, the biggest problem afoot has been 
not fiscal but fecal. Unlike New York 
City’s money troubles, the spread of dog 
excrement on the streets and parks long 
Last 


or for an ordinance to ban canine litter- 
ing, a state law went into effect that would 
levy a $25 fine on dog owners who let 
their pets defecate in any public area with- 
out cleaning up the act; the law applies 
to cities of more than 400,000. In New 
York City, 2,500 municipal workers, from 
cops to sanitation men, were authorized 
to issue summonses to any citizen failing 
to pick up after his pet 

Though most New Yorkers’ initial re- 
action was that the law is probably un- 
enforceable, retailers reported brisk sales 
of sanitary devices ranging from 15¢ dis- 
posable cardboard shovels to $11, long- 
handled pooper scoopers equipped with 
a flashlight for nocturnal emitters. One 


apartment complex unveiled a canine 


comfort station, whose white-tiled prem- 
ises were dutifully christened by Toto (né 
Megs). Dorothy's dog in the Broadway 
musical The Wiz. On the first day of the 
law, only 22 litter tickets were issued; yet 
to close observers of sidewalks and parks, 
there was a marked diminution in dog lit- 
ter and lots of owners were carrying bags 
This may only be temporary. A few cit- 
ies, notably Chicago and Boston, have had 
some success with similar ordinances. 
Other cities have not 

Seizing on a story with, so to speak, 
grass-roots appeal, some metropolitan 
newspapers and broadcasters devoted 
more space and time to the cleanup issue 
last week than they did to the terrorist at- 
tack at the Iraqi embassy in Paris or any- 


| thing going on in Congress. The New 











Apet owner cleaning up the act 
Poopetrators vs. doo-dodgers 


York Post banner-headlined a front-page 
story, CITY DOG OWNERS DOING THEIR 
DUTY. The Daily News ran daily features 
on “poopetrators,” concluding in one 
headline, ON THE FIRST DOG DAY MORN- 
ING, CRIME IS DROPPING. The New York 
Times editorialized that it was “one of 
those delicate moments of social exper- 
iment when every cilizen’s attitude can 
make a difference.” 

Radio stations in Washington, D.C.. 
and Baltimore produced solemn coverage 
of the canine crisis in New York. The sit- 
uation even merited a full 2.4 minutes on 
the CBS Evening News with Walter Cron- 
kite. Whether they played it funny or som- 
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ber, it was a trying topic for newswrit- 
ers faced with the basic problem of finding 
bowdlerisms for two very basic four-let- 
ter words 

As with most other urban headaches, 
the problem is more serious in New York 
than in any other community. The city’s 
estimated 1.4 million dogs dump some 125 
tons of feces daily—not to mention 100.- 
000 gal. of urine. This is not merely an aes- 
thetic and emotional issue between dog 
owners and doo-dodgers, but a matter of 
health as well, since the minute round- 
worm eggs excreted by many dogs can 
be transmitted to humans, particularly 
children, and can ultimately affect the 
kidneys, liver, lungs, brain and eyes 

Some authorities have seriously pro- 
posed that 1) all dogs be banned from big 
cities; or 2) that they be subject to pro- 
hibitive licensing fees: or 3) that they be 
trained to use domestic toilets, as many 
European pets do. The ultimate answer 
probably is not stiffer laws or stronger en- 
forcement teams but a matter of public ed- 
ucation. It is not dogs that need to be 
trained, but dog owners a 


The lowa 
Bikeathon 


A most amiable event 
Fe a distant hill, the 40-mile-long 
multicolored ribbon, snaking through 
the Iowa cornfields, looks like the ulti- 
mate outdoor crazy sculpture. At hub and 
T-shirt level it turns out to be the Amer- 
ican version of the Tour de France—sans 
hype, heartbreak, commercials, competi 
tion or prizes. It is the annual amateur 
week-long bicycle marathon from the 
Missouri to the Mississippi, as amiable a 
happening as any to be found in the U.S 
The event, sponsored by the Des 
Moines Register, is known as Ragbrai 
(pronounced rag-bray), for the Register’s 
Annual Great Bike Ride Across lowa 
Last week, for the sixth and biggest Rag- 
brai run, some 5,500 bikers started from 
the Big Muddy at Sioux City and set out 
east across the lush, gently rolling heart- 
land to dunk front wheels seven days later 
in the Father of Rivers at Clinton. En 
route, along 440 miles of tranquil back- 
country roads, the sportive pedalers 
pumped and panted. munched, sang and 
slurped through 42 towns and hamlets 
with such names as Unique, Popejoy, Ma- 
quoketa, Alice and Viola. If it was an ex- 
hilarating experience for the bikers, sad- 
dle sores and all, the Ragbrai caravan 
—accompanied by 500 four-wheel follow- 
ers in cars, Campers and motor homes 
—provided the event of the year for the 
sleepy communities it passed through 
Wheeling into Eagle Grove (pop 
4,489) at 9:30 a.m., dozens of thirsty bik- 
ers preempted the Alibi Lounge, chuga- 
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the annual, week-long marathon that runs from the Missouri to the Mississippi 





Bike Nuts, Amiable Amateurs, Togetherness Families and Handlebar Hedonists panted, munched and slurped through the heartland 


lugging beers and cheering with every 
glass as if it were the last St. Patrick's 
Day, later forming a conga line on 
Main Street. At midmorning, in Washta 
(pop. 319), Joyce Johnson and friends 
from the United Methodist Church sold 


| 600 Ibs. of hamburger and 400 Ibs. of hot 


dogs, 1,500 pieces of fruit, 7,000 candy 
bars and close to 280 cases of soda (no 
beer); the women figured on a $2,000 prof- 
it for the church. Outside Iowa Falls (pop. 
6,454), Robert Eddy and pals set up a keg 
of suds in his van with a sign proclaim- 
ing FREE BEER. At Varina (pop. 140), 
where the Lions Club put on a spread 
(ham sandwiches, apples, homemade 
cookies, hot dogs) outside the elementary 
school, members thoughtfully spiked rolls 
of toilet paper on fence posts bordering 
the usefully protective 8-ft.-tall rows of 
corn. Night after night from the instant 
campgrounds across Iowa arose a bizarre 
mélange of aromas: marijuana, freshly 
baked cookies, barbecues, sweat and sun- 
tan oil. Some folks thought the fragrance 
should be bottled. Essence de Ragbrai? 
Who would pump away a sweltering 





midsummer week in Iowa, when beaches 
and lakes and Laker beckon? Just about 
anyone, according to TIME’s Midwest bu- 
reau chief Benjamin Cate, who monitored 
the cornbelt caravan, part of it on a bor- 
rowed ten-speed Gitane bike. The Rag- 
brai army, he reports, comes from all over 
the U.S. and from every way of life and in- 
come bracket. On the road, its members 
fall into five loose categories: 

The Bike Nuts, who pedal $1,000 
Colnago machines, complete a 70-mile leg 
in five hours or less and, as one wag noted, 
“go so fast that no one ever sees them, 
and they see nothing of the scenery.” 

The Amiable Amateurs, who ride 
bikes year round but see the Ragbrai as 
the big annual adventure and stamina 
test. 

The Togetherness Families, who 
view the tour as an extended family pic- 
nic. Harriet Burley, from Elk River, 
Minn., even brought along eight-year-old 
Daughter Lynn on her Raleigh Rampar 
bike 

The Senior Cyclers, who find new 
romance on the road. They included the 


Lapels, Ray, 68, and Hazel, 67, from Vail, 
Iowa, who took turns tromping a tricycle 


The Handlebar Hedonists, to 


| whom Ragbrai is a week-long holiday on 





spokes, a beer-guzzling and mate-catch- 
ing challenge. On both scores, they 
seemed to make out quite well. 

There were, of course, a few dropouts, 
but most victims of blisters, cramps, aches 
and fatigue were back on the road after a 
few hours in a trailer called the Sag Wag- 
on. Not so fortunate was Pat Doyle, 20, a 
truck driver from Dubuque, who vowed 
at the start to “drink a beer at every sa- 
loon on this ride.” Alas, for the pride of 
the Doyles, Pat crashed his bike on the 
fourth day in Iowa Falls, all those saloons 
and 250 miles from the last watering hole 
in Clinton. For those who made it from 
river to river, surviving the buttered corn, 
sweet rolls, doughnuts, lemonade, water- 
melon, apples, popcorn, homemade cook- 
ies, eggs-any-style, porkburgers, wienies 
and pancakes, it was a nice way to make 
friends, stretch undiscovered muscles and, 
as Tour Director Don Benson put it, “eat 
your way across lowa.” 2 








Milestones 








BORN. To George Harrison, 35, last of the 
ex-Beatles to father a child; and Olivia 
Arias, 30, his Mexican-American friend, 
who met Harrison four years ago when 
she worked as a secretary for his Los An- 
geles record company; a son; in Windsor, 
England. Name: Dhani, translated from 
Hindi as “rich person.” 


MARRIED. Christina Onassis, 27, Greek 
shipping heiress; and Sergei Kauzov, 37, 
former Soviet shipping bureaucrat; in 
Moscow (see WORLD). 


DIED. Totie Fields, 48, talk-show comedian 
who staged a comeback to the nightclub 
circuit following the amputation of her 
left leg in 1976; of a heart attack; in Las 
Vegas. She used to joke about her 4-ft. 11- 
in., 190-lb. figure: “Obese, hefty, over- 
weight, rotund. I never knew there were 


ays to say fatty.” 
so many way: y fatty 
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DIED. Frank Fontaine, 56, comedian known | 


as “Crazy Guggenham”; of a heart attack; 
in Spokane, Wash. A zany second banana 
to Jackie Gleason on TV during the ’60s. 
Fontaine had just completed a benefit 
show and accepted a check for $25,000, 
which he planned to donate for heart re- 
search, when he collapsed. 


DIED. Gunther Rennert, 67, jet-hopping Ger- 
man opera director; of a lung embolism; in 
Salzburg. Rennert’s experience with film 
and theater direction paid off in 1946 
when British authorities offered him the 
intendancy of the war-devastated Ham- 
burg Opera. Ten years later, Rennert left 


the company to direct opera, with his typ- 
ical theatrical flair, on a freelance basis 
throughout Europe and the U.S. 


DIED. Carlos Chavez, 79, foremost Mexican 
composer and conductor; of a heart ail- 


——— 








ment; in Mexico City. Chavez began by 
writing folk-tinged compositions (the bal- 


let HP in 1926) and gradually embraced | 


romanticism (Sinfonia Romdntica in 


1953). 


DIED. Ben Moreell, 85, retired four-star 
admiral who created and commanded 
the Navy's World War II Seabee units; 
of cancer; in Pittsburgh. Seeing a 
need for wartime construction crews 
that could fend off attack, Moreell re- 
cruited a new corps of gun-toting work- 
ers he called the Seabees, for CBs, or 
construction battalions. He directed their 
$10 billion fortification of Atlantic-Pa- 
cific bases, and had the foresight to in- 
clude Pearl Harbor, which gained two 
docks invaluable in its recovery from 
the 1941 Japanese invasion. After the 
war, Moreell became chairman of Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. 
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AWEALTH OF 
INFORMATION CAN BE 
WORTHLESS. 


American business currently has more than 324 billion documents 
to deal with. 

Each year another 72 billion are added to the pile. 

And there have probably been times when it seemed as if all of 
them wound up on your desk. 


Having all this information around can be an embarrassment of 
riches. But it can also be just an embarrassment. 


With so much information arriving so fast, how do you cope 
with it all? How do you organize it, edit it, transmit it, and store it 
so you can find it again? 

At Xerox, our business is helping solve problems like these. 

Not just with new and better copiers. But also with electronic 
typing systems that let you quickly create, edit and store information. 
Telecopier transceivers and communicating typewriters that 

transmit it. 


Even computer services that let you organize information with 
the efficiency of a computer— without the expense of owning one. 

Actually, everything we do helps you manage information. 

Because business today runs on information. That makes it 
priceless. 

And at Xerox, it’s our job to keep it all from becoming worthless. 


XEROX 


Telecoper @ 0 a trademark of XEROX CORPORATION, 
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From Campus to Corporation 
| Refitting Ph.D.s for the world of business 








ee 
New York University Professor William Guth gives Ph.D.s expert t tips on corporate strategy 
Deciding between an active life and a reflective life with a taste for power and money. 








Ph.D. in philosophy was once a one- 
way ticket to an ivy turret. No more. 
With declining college enrollments, few- | 
er faculty openings, low starting salaries 
| and little chance for tenure, college teach- 
ing has lost much of its allure. Even worse, 
a Mellon Foundation study estimated that 
| by 1990 the US. will have a surplus of 
60,000 Ph.D.s in the humanities. 

What are the good doctors to do? Dor- 
othy Harrison, New York State assistant 
education commissioner, and Ernest May, 
chairman of Harvard's history depart- | sonalities with leadership qualities,” ob- 
ment, hit on an idea: why not refit Ph.D.s | serves William Machever of Sun Chem- 
for the business world? “Here are a group aii 


grants from such corporations as A T & T, 
Exxon and General Motors, the program 


ness and academe. Part of the mission has 
been to smash stereotypes. Says one 
Ph.D.: “It works both ways. Businessmen 
see us as people with no feet on the ground; 
we see them as ogres.” 

Both groups seem to have benefited 
Each program participant has had about 
seven job interviews, and offers are 
already coming in. “They are strong per- 





ical. “This kind of wasted talent is a 


disaster for the United States.” Adds Mor- 
ton Darrow of the Prudential Insurance 
Co., “A corporation today needs people 
with a greater sensitivity to the world.” 


| This is exactly what many humanists 


want to hear. Some of the Ph.D.s plan to 
take hard-core business jobs, with the un- 
derstanding that they will have to pick 
up technical skills. Others hope to bring 
their special perspectives to corporate de- 
cision making. “I'm interested in a com- 
pany’s social responsibility to its employ- 
ees, its stockholders and the community,” 
says one woman who still has a high 
school teaching job 





Il the scholars have high aspirations. 

“I love teaching, but being a junior 
administrator and lecturer is not a viable 
long-term career,” says George Smith, 31, 
a history Ph.D. who has taught at Har- 
vard for the last two years. “We see our- 
selves with a taste for power and money.” 
The project supports those goals. “We 
want mainstream jobs for these people in 
channels that will take them to the top,” 
says Co-Director Harrison. 

The alumni of the project will be fol- 
lowed for progress reports, partly to help 
in planning a second Careers in Business 
program for next summer. Some have re- 
grets about giving up teaching—a few 





has established strong links between busi- 


= = 


have even decided that they want to re- 
main in academe—but most are excited 
about a new way of life. “It was a hard de- 
cision between an active life or a reflec- 
tive life,” says Peter Manolakos, 31, a can- 
didate for a Ph.D. in philosophy at 
Syracuse University. “The problem is not 
so much leaving behind teaching as leav- 
ing behind the field.” Still, he hopes to 
keep up his scholarship during off-hours. | 
“After all,” he notes philosophically, “Spi- 

| noza ground lenses.” a 








of people with highly developed analytical 
skills,” says Harrison. “They can deal 
with all kinds of problems.” 

So they can. Last month, 50 carefully 
selected Ph.D.s and A.B.D.s (all but dis- 
sertation) completed the Careers in Busi- 
ness project, a unique, tuition-free pro- 
gram sponsored by the New York State 
Department of Education. The 31 men 
and 19 women, ages 26 to 45, spent seven 
weeks attending classes at the New York 
University School of Business Adminis- 
tration, just one block from Wall Street 
For many of them, teachers or students 
until now, the crash courses in account- 
ing, finance, economics, law and market- 
ing were a first exposure to the world of 
business. Notes Randy Lewis, 31, a Ph.D. 
from the University of Texas, “What | 
we've all gained is confidence.” 

They have also gained a foot in the 
corporate door. More than 50 companies 
have been interested in the program since 
its inception, Funded by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, with 


Growing Squeeze 


P h.D.s are not the only folks who have 
to do some calculating about career 
plans. Continuing a trend that began 
about ten years ago, college graduates 
will face fierce competition through the 
mid-1980s for jobs in fields ranging from 
anthropology and labor relations to so- 
ciology and political science. 

According to a study by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, one out of every 
four students with bachelor’s degrees 
will have to settle for a job that generally 
has not required a college education. In 
its Occupational Outlook for College 
Graduates, the bureau predicts that be- 
tween 1976 and 1985, some 10.4 million 
people with undergraduate degrees will 
enter the job market with only 7.7 mil- 











lion finding the sorts of jobs that tradi- 
tionally demand those degrees. The re- 
maining 2.7 million will have to take 
jobs for which they are overeducated or 
go unemployed. 

The terrain is rockiest in fields that 
are increasingly popular but are not ex- 
panding significantly, like journalism, 
and those that depend heavily on gov- 
ernment funds, like oceanography. But 
the prospects are good to excellent in 
many careers. Health service adminis- 
trators, engineers, registered nurses, | 
accountants, bank officers, Catholic 
priests, computer programmers and sys- 
tems analysts are among those expected 
to be in demand in the next decade. The 
BLS notes that while a bachelor’s degree 
ensures a good chance at a job, a grad- 
uate degree in any of these fields would 
be an especially marketable asset. 
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Based on latest U.S. Government Report: 
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Carlton Carlton 


Carlton 








Ten packs 
of Carlton 


have less tar than one pack of: 








“LOW TAR” FILTERS “LOW TAR” MENTHOLS 
Tar Nicotine Tar Nicotine 
mg./cig mg./cig mg./cig mg./cig 
Winston Lights 13 0.9 Kool Milds 14 0.9 
Doral 12 0.9 Doral 12 0.8 
Marlboro Lights 12 0.8 Vantage 11 0.8 
Vantage 11 0.8 Salem Lights 10 0.8 
Parliament 9 0.6 Kent Golden Lights 9 0.7 
Kent Golden Lights 8 0.7 Merit 8 0.6 
Merit 8 0.6 


Carlton is lowest. 


Less than 1 mg, tar. 





Of all brands, lowest...Carlton Box: less than 0.5 mg. tar 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | and 0.05 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May '78. 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. Box: Less than 0.5 mg,“tar"’, 0.05 mg, nicotine; Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. “tar”, 
0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May ‘78 











PPG just lowered the cost 
ofa heat wave. 


Solar screens made with PPG 
fiber glass yarn block as much as 
70 percent of the sun’s heat and 
glare before either reaches a 
window. Years of successful com- 
mercial use mean homes across 
America can now wear efficient 
solar screens, too 

Reducing your air conditioning 
bill is only one of the capabilities 
of fiber glass. Its rapid emergence 
as a major component in the auto- 
motive, tire, textile and construction 
industries surprises no one at PPG 

After 25 years of hard work, 


PPG today ranks as both a leading 
producer and research pioneer of 
fiber glass. In fact, PPG’s research 
is a considered investment that is 
continually paying off with new 
uses for fiber glass. And does it sur- 
prise you that solar screens save 
money in winter by holding heat in? 

At PPG we constantly strive to 
improve the products we know 
best, to make them better, safer 
and easier to use. 

Logical product development 
remains basic to PPG's way of 
doing business in chemicals, glass, 


coatings and resins, and fiber glass 
For a multi-industry company, it’s 
a great way to grow 

PPG Industries, Inc., One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15222 


PPG: a Concern 
for the Future 
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INOUSTRIES 


Caroline and Philippe visit Grandma Kelly at the Jersey shore 


On the last leg of a hon- 
eymoon that commenced in 
Tahiti, Princess Caroline of 
Monaco and Philippe Junot 
strolled on the Ocean City, 
N.J., beach like a couple of lo- 
| cals. Joining them at the surf- 
| side home of Caroline’s mater- 
nal grandma, Margaret Kelly, 
was Princess Grace. Instead ofa 
little Saturday night fever ata 
neighborhood disco, Caroline 
and Philippe opted for a Gay 
Jitterbug. The horse, that is, 
whose jockey, Steve Cauthen, 
was presented the winner's cup 
by the newlyweds at the near- 
by Atlantic City race track 


After being besieged by the 
press, said Astronaut Candi- 
date Margaret Seddon, 30, “you 
just want to be one of the guys.” 
No such luck for the first six 
women launching NASA’s two- 
year training program with a 
crash course in water survival 
at the US. Air Force Base 
in Homestead, Fla. Zooming 
down a 45-ft. tower into warm 
stagnant water, sliding under 
an open parachute, crawling in 
and out of at least three rafts 
and getting lifted up by a hell- 
copter hoist, Astronaut Can- 
didate Sally Ride, 27, screamed 
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People 


“No!” to a photographer who 
begged for “a happy look.” 
Not all the astronautical 
hopefuls felt such aversion 


to media coverage. Pouted one 
of 42 men in the program 
mere commoners.” 


“We're 


Astronaut Candidate Seddon 
For the Rolling Stones, 


summer has been a whirlwind 
tour of the U.S. with a small 
army of technicians and 
groupies, to showcase a grab 
bag of gritty songs from a siz- 
zling new album, Some Girls 
On most of their dates, the 
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Stones have rolled around 


| ever-devilish Mick Jagger. But 


in Tucson, Ariz., the group 
added a bit of Sunbelt beauty 
to its act. Announced Jagger 
“Now we're going to have a 
home-town girl sing with us 
and give her a chance.” As 
any frequenter of Ronstadt’s 
Hardware store in Tucson 
might have known, the guest 
was Linda Ronstadt herself, rest- 
ing up at home with her par- 
ents before her next tour 
Showing especially slim, sun- 
bronzed legs, the local torch 
singer joined sometime flame 
Jagger in a rendition of Tum- 
bling Dice, a rocker she re- 
corded on her own latest 
album, Simple Dreams. Home- 
crowd reaction: delirious 


It sounds like a case of le- 
galistic kiss and tell, but Patty 
Hearst means business. Chal- 
lenging the bank robbery sen- 
tence that she is now serving, 
Hearst’s new attorney, George 
C. Martinez, charged that At- 
torney F. Lee Bailey's “ineffec- 
tive counsel” reduced her 1976 
trial to “a mockery, a farce 
and a sham.” In a nine-page 
affidavit filed in the San Fran- 
U.S. District 


cisco Court, 





Home-Town Girl Ronstadt joins Jagger and the Stones 


Hearst declared that Bailey's 
own interests interfered with 
his work in court. She also “no- 
ticed during my trial that it 
was necessary for him [Bailey] 
to ingest what I consider 


‘hangover’ medicine,” that his | 


“hands were shaking, that he 
seemed to be suffering from 
the effects of insomnia, 
that his judgment seemed 
impaired.” 





On the Record 
Penelope Russianoff, New York 
therapist, on the negative re- 


actions she got from her peers | 


after she played a therapist in 
the film An Unmarried Wom- 
an: “So much has happened 
that I went back to my own an- 
alyst after twelve years.” 


Rainer Werner Fassbinder, on (he 
goals of young European direc- 
tors like himself: “We want to 
find a form that doesn’t empty 


audiences’ heads and make 
them stupid.” 
Angie Dickinson, IV actress, 


asked if she dresses for wom- 
en: “I dress for women—and | 
undress for men. 
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Along the Paris-Berlin Axis 





Europe's top summer show at Paris’ Pompidou Center 


y far the most important art show in 

Europe this summer is “Paris-Berlin, 
1900-1933" at the Pompidou Center in 
Paris. It is the second of three exhibitions 
designed to describe the links between 
Paris and three other capitals of modern- 
ist culture: New York, Berlin and Mos- 
cow. The project made a lame start with 
the Paris-New York show in 1977, a 
patchy curatorial bungle. It finds its feet 
with this exhibition. The theme is large: 
nothing less than the whole panorama of 
the German avant-garde in its most spir- 
itual, subversive or idealist aspects, from 


the time of Kaiser Wilhelm II to that of 


Adolf Hitler. It embraces film, photog- 
raphy, architecture, industrial design and 
printing, as well as sculpture and paint- 
ing, and it covers an extraordinary fer- 


ment of ideas and images. In short, it is | 


the first major exhibition—as the Pom- 
pidou Center proudly and rightly claims 
to trace the development of the range 


of German culture in the first third of our | 


century 
The quality of German visual art has 
traditionally been downplayed by a 
Francocentric version of art history, so 
that—especially for those born 
between 1930 and 1945—there 
were relatively few vivid imag- 
es of a civilized “modernist” 
Germany to sét against the 
overwhelming iconography of 
Nazi terror. Now this is chang- 
ing. “Paris-Berlin” comes hard 
on the heels of a splendid group 
of exhibitions mounted in Ber- 
lin last fall by the Council of Eu- 
| rope under the general title 
“Trends of the ‘20s. They fo- 
| cused on German Dada, on the 
Bauhaus and its circle, and 
| on international constructiv- 
| ism. “Paris-Berlin” overlaps the 
earlier shows in those areas; 
many of the “classics” of the 
‘20s, like Laszlo Moholy-Nagy’s 
light-space modulators and 
constructivist paintings, or the 
ferocious social satires of 
George Grosz and Otto Dix, or 
the Dada visions of mechanized 
man by Raoul Hausmann and 
Hannah Héch, are on view 
again in Paris. But the new 
show deepens the argument by | 
paying more attention to the so- 
cial and political aims of the 
German artists and to the coun- 
try’s expressionist art that pre- 
ceded the outbreak of World 
War! 


It is, of course, a spectacle Vestige of the E : F 
very different from French art. Among the colors of the spectrum, a condescending paternalism 





Blue Window, 1911, by Matisse 


His repose and certainty were absent. 
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iffel Tower appears in Delaunay’s A Window, 1912-13 


Instead of the relatively ordered conver- 
sations of the masters of the School of 
Paris, we see a kind of telephone exchange 
buzzing with impacted messages and 
manned, much of the time, by desperate 
operators; among the shouts and static 
and discontinuous sentences there is a cer- 
tain visionary urgency—a belief that art 
could act directly on the world—whose in- 
tensity had few parallels in art commu- 
nities located to the west of the Rhine. 


“ow: have to finish once and for all 
with the current of French tra- 
dition, which almost totally dominates 
German painting.” Grosz wrote to a 
friend as the first World War was end- 
ing. “We have to finish with these weary 
painters of sentiment and vagueness, 
Cézanne, Picasso and the rest.” Certainly, 
for the first 20 years of the century, the 
current between the avant-garde of the 
two capitals ran only from Paris to Ber- 
lin. As the German art historian Werner 
Spies remarks in the catalogue to “Paris- 
Berlin,” the visits made by Henri Matisse 
or Robert Delaunay to Germany were 
“marked by a condescending paternal- 
ism,” in contrast to the tentative and sup- 
plicatory visits that German artists like 
August Macke, Wilhelm Lehmbruck or 
Max Beckmann made to France: the 
French went to Germany as living dem- 
onstrations, the Germans by and large to 
Paris as students. 

“With us,” Macke wrote in 
1910, four years before he was 
killed in battle, “each risk is the 
desperate and chaotic experi- 
ence of a man not in command 
of his tongue.” The principal in- 
fluence on Macke was French: 
the paintings of Delaunay, like 
A Window, 1912-13, which had 
been seen in Berlin in 1913. 
Its light-filled space, saturat- 
ed with color—not the sober 
browns and grays of cubism, but 
the full radiance of the spec- 
trum from high yellow through 
to ultramarine, with a vestigial 
slice of trusswork from the Eif- 
fel Tower rising in the top third 
of the painting to remind one 
that this was a view of Paris 

made a deep impression on 
the young German, to whom 
color had an absolute value. But 
instead of following Delaunay 
into abstraction, he grafted his 
color system onto the figure; 
paintings like Pierrot, 1913, 
were the result 
. There was a time lag be- 
m tween the two cities—inevita- 


av) 






MUSEUM OF MODERN ART. PARIS 


hap bly, given the state of commu- 


m nications before World War I 
age and the lack of traveling shows. 


That it was not longer was 
largely due to artists’ organiza- 
tions in Germany, chiefly the 
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Blue Rider group, a large 
and amorphous body of 
painters, sculptors and 
writers started in Mu- 
nich by Wassily Kandin- 
sky and Franz Marc. Di- 
rectness of expression, 
unmediated purity of 
color and a faith in what 
Kandinsky called the 
“inner necessity”: these 
were the watchwords, 
and what they helped 
produce—as in Alexej 
Jawlensky’s Young Girl 
with Peonies, 1909—was 
a northern equivalent to 
what the Fauves had 
been painting beside the 
Mediterranean for some 
several years past 

Yet as the principles 
of the Blue Rider were 
taken up by the young- 
er German artists who 
were the backbone of the 
expressionist movement, Ernst Ludwig 
Kirchner, Emil Nolde, Beckmann, it soon 
became clear that they were painting in 
a world apart from that of Matisse or 
André Derain. The kind of repose and 
certainty, not only of looking but also of 
pictorial procedure, that emanates from 
works like Matisse’s Blue Window, 1911 
was absent from German expressionism 
The stomping figures of Nolde’s Dance 
Before the Golden Calf, 1910, are a Ma- 
tissean subject—a ring of dancing cele- 
brants—but they are violent, heavy-set 
and robed in an apoplectic yellow that 
Matisse would almost certainly have 
found coarse. And whereas the country- 
side or the coastal village, seen as an un- 
disturbed arcadia, is the backdrop to 
Fauve painting, expressionism made the | 
city into a protagonist—the ravenous 
street, blazing with artificial light and 
imagined by Kirchner as a kind of men- 
acing theater of neurosis, populated by 
thin, modish Liliths 





Young Girl with Peonies, 1909, by Jawlensky 











Kirchner’s was the 
exemplary character of 
expressionism: a man of 
febrile intensity, lucid, 
narcissistic, self-ruinous 
(his collapse in 1917-18 
was due partly to emo- 
tional anguish at the war 
but partly toa grave drug 
addiction) and relent- 
lessly self-critical. He 
was as much a peintre 
maudit as Modigliani, 
but a far larger talent; 
beside him, the Fauves 
look calm and deliber- 
ate. His paintings were 
metaphors of anxiety 
The constant agitation 
of line, the abruptly 
shuffled planes of leg 
or face, the pervading 
sense of irritability and 
2 impending breakdown 

all of this was indeed 
a long way from the 
prevailing forms of French experience 

Though Kirchner only developed in 
contact with the teeming life of the city, 
other expressionists, like Nolde, went to 
the remote extreme, painting rural scenes 
of an almost pre-Hesiodic primitiveness 
Nevertheless, the basic content of radi- 
cal German art, from 1910 onward, would 
be urban. The city was the theater of all 
human conflict, psychological or political; 
it was the relentless focus of Dadaism, the 
backdrop of expressionism, the obsessive 
subject of the reforms proposed by the 
constructivists and the Bauhaus group. In 
Germany the miseries of 20th century city 
life were articulated in art with as much 
care as the pleasures of Paris had been 
by the artists of France 50 years before 
For this reason alone, German art 1s 
of vast importance to our retrospective 
grasp of the 20th century that we inhab- 
it: for it was in Germany that art first 
showed what modern man could not en 
dure to be — Robert Hughes 





From violent, heavy-set celebrants to meditations on light: Nolde’s Dance Before the Golden Calf, 1910, and (right) Pierrot, 1913, by Macke 


“With us, each risk is the desperate and chaotic experience of a man not in command of his tongue.” 
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The spirit of the Czar lives on. 
























It was the Golden Age of Russia. 
Yet in this time when legends 
lived, the Czar stood like a giant 
among men. 

He could bend an iron bar 
or his bare knee. Crush a silver 
ruble with his fist. And hada 


thirst for life like no other man : 
alive. ' 
And his drink was Genuine 
Vodka. Wolfschmidt Vodka. 
Made by special appointment to 
his Majesty the Czar. And the 
Royal Romanov Court. 
It's been 120 years since then. ' 
And while life has changed since 
the days of the Czar, his Vodka ; 


remains the same. 
Wolfschmidt Genuine Vodka. 
The spirit of the Czar lives on. 
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Storm over Secrecy Acts 


In Canada and Britain, the lid is tighter than in the U.S. 


4 Re competing needs for government 
secrecy and the public right to know 
have long posed a dilemma for Western 
democracies. In the U.S., the most recent 
example is the case of Frank Snepp, the 
former CIA agent who was ordered by a 
federal judge last June to turn over to the 
Government any “ill-gotten gains” (at 
least $60,000 so far) from Decent Inter- 
val, his book charging the CIA with botch- 
ing the evacuation of Saigon. The 
Government argued that Snepp 
jeopardized future intelligence op- 
erations by violating his secrecy 
oath; Snepp’s defenders saw a dis- 
couraging precedent for future 
“whistle blowers.” 

No matter how worrisome the 
Snepp case may be to US. public 
servants who break promises to 
keep secrets, they do not have to 
contend with anything like the Of- 
ficial Secrets Act in Canada or 
Britain, where it is a crime to dis- 
close any government document 
without permission. These laws 
are currently under fire in both 
countries, as a result of three cases. 

The most bizarre one con- 
cerns Alexander Peter Treu, 56, 
a German-born Canadian and 
former Luftwaffe pilot who heads 
Canalatin Consultants, a Montre- 
al electronics firm. In the late 
1960s and early 70s, he worked 
on the design of communications 
and surveillance systems that 
were built for NATO by a larger 
Canadian firm. In 1974 Mounties 
raided Treu's home and carted 
away 500 lbs. of documents. In 
1976, after a long investigation, he 
was charged under the Official Se- 
crets Act with holding on to clas- - 


sified documents without official! Canadian Alexander Treu at his Beaconsfield home near Montreal 


| appeal, Treu has been silenced by a court 
order, and officials hint only that the case 
is not insubstantial. 

While Treu was being secretly tried 
this spring, the Canadian government 
used the Official Secrets Act for the first 
time against a newspaper, prosecuting the 
Toronto Sun for disclosing a top-secret 
Mountie report on Soviet espionage. Crit- 
ics complain that the Sun, a persistent 





authorization and failing to take Should 
“reasonable care” of them. 

Just what Treu did wrong was not 
spelled out in the charge. Treu himself is 
not allowed to say; if he does, he will go 
to jail. He is likely to be imprisoned any- 
way because he has been found guilty. On 
what evidence? No one is allowed to ex- 
plain that either. His yearlong trial at 
Montreal’s Palais de Justice, which con- 
cluded last April, was conducted in se- 
cret. All that has been revealed is his sen- 
tence: two years in jail. 

During his trial, Treu gave several in- 
lerviews suggesting that he was the vic- 
tim of bureaucratic bungling, which may 
have let his security clearance lapse with- 
out his knowledge. Indeed, NATO was still 
awarding contracts to him during his tri- 
al. Now free on $10,000 bail pending an 


the number of cups of tea consumed be classified? 


right-wing gadfly to the Trudeau govern- 
ment, is being charged not with spilling 
secrets but with revealing government in- 
eptness at dealing with Soviet spies. 

The English case involves three small. 
militantly leftist magazines held in con- 
tempt for printing the name of an intel- 


the officer had testified against two left- 
wing journalists charged under the Brit- 
ish O.S.A. with receiving unauthorized in- 
formation. Four members of Parliament 
later deliberately uttered his real name 
in a nationally broadcast debate. Radio 
commentators, fearing prosecution, were 
careful not to repeat the name. The 
magazines were handslapped with small 
fines (less than $1,000 each), and much 





ligence officer. Called Colonel! B in court, | 











of the press ridiculed the whole farce. | 

The Colonel B affair underlines the 
curious history of the Official Secrets Act, 
which dates from 1896 in Britain and 1939 
in Canada. Although, as one former Brit- 
ish Attorney General put it, the act can 
make it a crime “to report the number of 
cups of tea consumed per week in a gov- 
ernment department,” in fact there have 
been few prosecutions. That is explained 
partly by intimidation, partly by govern- 
ment restraint and partly by the British 
and Canadian press’s deference to the 
need for government secrecy, 

Lately, segments of press and Parlia- 
ment in both countries have been less doc- 
sautata lle and more inclined to see the 
act as a cover-up tool. Says Ca- 
nadian M.P. Gerald Baldwin: 
“What was conceived of as a 
weapon of defense against ene- 
mies without has become an of- 
fensive weapon for governments 
and bureaucrats to deal with em- 
barrassments within.” 





ritain’s Labor government 

last month released a White 
Paper proposing a streamlined 
Official Secrets Act. But civil lib- 
ertarians fear that under the re- 
forms, official prosecutions will go 
up, not down. “The new act,” says 
a civil liberties advocate, “will 
convert an inaccurate blunder- 
buss into a highly accurate rifle.” 

Because of the First Amend- 
ment and ambiguous espionage 
laws, the U.S. press is not nearly 
so hamstrung by Government se- 
crecy as its British and Canadian 
counterparts, who could not get 
away with printing something like 
the Pentagon papers. As for 
American public servants who 
disclose Government informa- 
tion, they can land in jail only if 
the information harms the nation- 
al defense (though just what ma- 
terial should be classified secret 
remains hotly debated). To plug 
less serious leaks, the U.S. has 
tried to use other tools. Example: 
Snepp was not charged with disclosing 
classified information but with violating 
his secrecy oath, which the CIA, State, 
Treasury, Defense and other agencies all 
have in varying forms. 

Unlike the U'S., neither Canada nor 
the U.K. has any kind of Freedom of In- 
formation Act. But in Canada, the gov- 
ernment has promised to propose free- 
dom-of-information legislation in the fall, 
and demand for similar legislation is 
building in Britain. Still, the chance for | 
any real loosening is perhaps illustrated 
by what happened a few years ago to an 
internal Canadian government study on 
ways to increase public access: the bu- 
reaucrats who ordered up the report 
promptly stamped it CONFIDENTIAL. a | 
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Taweaee and snippets from the Pisan Can- 
tos, reproduced in Pound's handwriting 


Album of History and Decay —_ Good poetry should stand on its own 


Saas feet, but Pound's presents a special case. 





EZRA POUND IN ITALY: FROM THE PISAN CANTOS Although as a young man he campaigned 
Edited by Gianfranco Ivancich; Photographs by Vittorugo Contino tirelessly for the sharpest possible image 
Rizzoli; 136 pages; $27.50 expressed in the fewest possible words, 


his later poems grew increasingly allu- 

his book arrives like a packet of | pecially the stones of Venice speak | sive, personal and cryptic. Images were 

snapshots long lost in the mail. In | for themselves. His black-and-white | still present but encoded. Seeing what 
1968, some four years before his death, | photography starkly captures the Vene- | Pound saw before it filtered through his 
Poet Ezra Pound agreed to accompany | tian redolence of intrigue, history and | mind helps break that code. Sometimes 
an Italian photographer on a tour of the | decay the pictures simply amplify the words. 
locales that had inspired him during the Next there are the accompanying ex- | Two pages of dark, roiling skyscape 
writing of the Pisan Cantos 7. , follow lines on  Pisan’s 
23 years earlier. The free- “undoubtedly various” 
dom to roam was ironic, clouds. More often than not 
| for when Pound had com- though, a photographic 
| posed these poems he had sight helps explain a sound. 
not been free to travel any- A line like “Can Grande’s 
where. He was incarcerated grin like Tommy Coch- 
in the U.S. Army Disciplin- ran’s” is meaningless with- 
ary Training Center in Pisa, out the knowledge that 
charged with treason for 
making speeches over 
Rome radio in support of 
Mussolini's regime. For the 
first three weeks of his im- 
prisonment, Pound, then 

















kid” Pound knew as a 
youth, and without an im- 
age of the statue Can 
Grande della Scala in Ve- 
rona. The statue and the 
grin are here. 

Finally there are the 
rare, unsettling views of 
Pound himself. Unlike 
Yeats, Joyce and Eliot, the 
great modernists whom he 
coached and championed, 
Pound never prepared a 
public face. Even at 83, he 
remained unsmiling and ill 
at ease in front of the cam- 





» to look like the personifi- 
# cation of an aging bard. His 
unruly hair had whitened 
into a mane, and his face 
bore lines and wrinkles be- 
yond the mere ravages of 
time. In “Hugh Selwyn 
Mauberley” (1920) Pound 
had praised “the obscure 
reveries/ Of the inward 
gaze.” As these pictures 
prove, it became his char- 
acteristic expression. 
Except occasionally, 
when his brooding dark 
* eyes flared. Several pho- 
tographs capture these 
moments, showing Ezra 


Can Grande’s statue in Verona 


59, was kept in a small out- 
door cage with a cement 
floor, free only to watch 
the Pisan clouds by day and 
“O moon my pin-up” at 
night. Improbably, some of 
his greatest poetry flowered 
there and in the tent where 
he languished during the 
next five months. 

The pictorial record 
of Pound’s unsentimental 
journey through old mem- 
ories and older landmarks 
makes for intriguing view- 
ing on several levels. First 
there are the sites them- 
selves. Although a few of 
his shots smack of artiness, 


of his tangled character, the 
battleground over which ge- 
nius and crankiness had 
struggled for so long. At 
such times he no longer 
looks like a frail and el- 
derly man. He is Lear, a 
tragic, flawed figure who 


yer a sy 





Photographer Vittorugo : created a literary kingdom 
Contino is usually content The hands, handwriting and ravaged face of Ezra Pound in Italy, 1968 and then drove himself into 
to let Pisa, Verona and es- The sharpest possible image expressed in the fewest possible words. exile. — Paul Gray 





Tommy Cochran was “a | 


Pound's face asa palimpsest | 











era, although he had come | 
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You've got a package that’s des- 
perety got to get there tomorrow. 
No ifs, ands, or buts. 

Ship it Next Day Express Mail, 
and we guarantee* it will be there 
by 10 a.m. Or your money back. All 
of it. 

How can we afford to give a 
guarantee like this? 

We can afford it because Ex- 
press Mail works. And the facts 
prove it. 

We handle millions of packages 
carrying this guarantee. And we get 
them there. On time. 

We can't afford not to 

Just get your package to an Ex- 
press Mail Post Office by 5 p.m. Any- 
thing mailable, up to 70 pounds. 

We'll get it to the destination 





Chicago (886-2049) 
Airfield Mail I O'Hare lot l Au 


7 So. Kedzie Ave 





4. 6037 
6415 N. Kinzua 
643 N. ( 





Next Day Express Mail Service ts available at these and other 





City to city, 
Post Office to Post Office, 
by 10 a.m. Guaranteed. 


Express Mail Post Office by 10 a.m. 
the next business day, ready for 


pickup. 











Stock Yar 4101S. Halstec 
Arlington Heights (253-7456) 
Main Post Office, 909 W. Euchid 


p 
What does all this cost? Only 


Post Offices. Or call us for further information ——————___— 


$8.50 to get a 5-lb. package from 
N.Y. to L.A. 

For about two dollars more, 
we'll deliver it right to their door by 
3 p.m., if not earlier. Weekends and 
holidays, too. 

We've got 1600 Express Mail 
Post Offices in over 1000 cities. So 
there's probably one right near you. 

Got something to get someplace 
in a hurry? Ship it Express Mail. 

You can count on us. 

We guarantee it. 


EXPRESS 
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NEXMT DAY SERVICE 





Des Plaines (827-559) 

Main Pe lice, OOO KE Oub 
Itasca (773-0979) 
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FRANCHISE OPPORTUNITY 


How long should it take 
before your new business is in the 


BLACK? 


Find out how quickly Meineke Dis- 
count Muffler Shops can put you in an 
exciting business of your own 

But then Meineke Discount Muffler 
Shops have something special going 
for them. An Exciting new concept in 
inventory control, pricing and selling 
that puts you in control of your market 
© SIX YEARS UF STEADY GROWTH 
@ NO AUTOMOTIVE EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 
© COMPLETE MANAGEMENT TRAINING COURSE 
© COMPREHENSIVE SITE SELECTION PROGRAM 
© MINIMUM CASH $30,700 (21,500 BALANCE CAN 

BE FINANCED IF QUALIFIED) 
For additional information, call Toll 
Free 1(800) 231-6697. Texas residents call 
collect (713) 667-9666. Or mail the coupon 
below today. 
Please mail me a free copy of your new booklet explainng 
MEINEKE'’S LOW-RISK, HIGH-PROFIT FRANCHISE 
OPPORTUNITIES. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
STATE 
ZIP. 
PHONE 
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Animal Paragon 


PEOPLE OF THE LAKE 

by Richard E. Leakey 

and Roger Lewin 

Anchor Press/ Doubleday; 298 pages; 





| $10.95 





veryone has his own idea of how man 

became man, and of what life was like 
among the creatures, no longer apes but 
not yet human, who inhabited the earth 
more than a million years ago. In 200/, 
science fiction writer Arthur Clarke pre- 
sented ape men who evolved, in part, by 
murdering those of their neighbors who 
had not yet learned to use clubs. Cartoon- 
ists gave us Fred Flintstone and his pet di- 
nosaurs. The epic movie One Million B.C. 
offered a grunting Raquel Welch dodg- 
ing various prehistoric beasts and cave 
men with something more than evolution 
on their minds. 

These views of our ancestors are di- 
verting, and even, on occasion, informa- 
tive. But even the speculations of more 
serious anthropologists and behavioral 
scientists, says Richard Leakey, are far 
from accurate. The author should know. 
His own guesses have the ring of author- 
ity, and his genealogy is impeccable. In- 
deed, if anyone doubts the power of he- 
redity, let him examine the lineage—or 
the books—of the Leakey family. A gen- 
eration ago, the great anthropologists 
Louis and Mary first explored the high- 
lands of East Africa in search of man’s or- 
igins. Today their son Richard spends 
much of his time in further examination 
of sun-scorched barrens in northern Ken- 
ya. He has found enough clues to burnish 
the names of two families: the Leakeys 
and the larger tribe of Homo sapiens. 

In 1972 a team unearthed the nearly 
complete skull of a creature called Homo 
habilis, a protoman who flourished some 
2 million years ago. The skull, labeled 
“1470” for its Kenya National Museum 
catalogue number, gave science a new 
idea of early man’s appearance. People 
of the Lake provides some fresh ideas 
about how he lived. The book, written in 
collaboration with Roger Lewin of the 
British journal New Scientist, also offers 
some encouraging speculations on why 
hominids became humans. 


n accomplished fossil hunter, Richard 

Leakey wittily probes the remains un- 
covered near crocodile-infested Lake Tur- 
kana. The authors admit that we know lit- 
tle about Ramapithecus, a small apelike 
fellow who existed some 12 million years 
ago; allwe have are a few teeth and bones. 
Nor, despite the recently unearthed ribs 
and vertebrae, is there much more data 
about Australopithecus, who survived un- 
til about a million years ago, then turned 
down an evolutionary dead-end street and 
disappeared. But science has learned what 
happened to habilis. With a brain half 
again as big as his neighbors’, he not only 


Books 





adapted to his environment but evolved 
Habilis passed his genes along to an im- 
proved model called erectus, who evolved 
into modern man, a creature Shakespeare 
more accurately called “the paragon of 
animals.” 

Stone tools, cave paintings and burial 
sites have provided glimpses of our im- 
mediate ancestors. But how did habilis 
live? The fossil record, notes Leakey, 
provides a skeleton key. But the life-styles 
of primates, and of such modern-day 
primitives as the 'Kung and the Eskimos, 
offer more elaborate clues. For one thing 
they suggest that the existence of earlier 
man was not, as previously supposed, nas- 
ty, brutish and short. Gatherer-hunters, 
says Leakey, led a shrewd, uncompetitive 
life and spent little time on the hunt. What 
truly separated them from their relatives 
the chimps and baboons, however, was 
not their intelligence but their generosity. 
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Richard Leakey with “1470” skull 


Sharing is what made us human 








“Sharing, not hunting or gathering as 
such, is what made us human,” writes 
Leakey. “We are human because our an- 
cestors learned to share their food and 
their skills in an honored network of 
obligation.” 

Leakey does not deny that hunting, 
with its emphasis on teamwork and ad- 
vanced weaponry, helped to civilize hom- 
inids, But he categorically rejects the idea, 
espoused by writers like Robert Ardrey 
(The Territorial Imperative), that hunting 
eventually turned early man into a killer. 
Indeed, the preponderance of evidence in- 
dicates that primitive humans were far 
more likely to cooperate than annihilate. 
The fact that history is filled with battles, 
says Leakey, “does not mean that the spe- 
cific activity of war is written into our 
genes, [any] more than is the specific skill 
to play the game of football, the specific 
talent for making fine wine, or the spe- 
cific inventiveness to design interplane- 
tary rockets.” It is nations that make war, 
he insists, not genes. 

Thus, unlike many of his colleagues, 
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It runs on secrets, sex and suspense. And it never lets up. 





“This novel gets three sets of gears running at once,’ says 
the advance rave in The Kirkus Reviews, “and once 
they start whirring, all systems are absolutely go.” 


SHARKY’S MACHINE: It roars from a mid- 
night mission behind German lines in 1944 to the deadly 
opulence of Hong Kong's exotic brothels; from a glass £ 
tower high above Atlanta's Peachtree Street where an 
international entrepreneur with a shadowed past rules a 
vast financial empire, to the airless Vice Squad 
office where a cop named Sharky does his gritty work. # 
SHARKY’'S MACHINE: “fast, furious, and 
sensational” says Publishers Weekly; “the most entertaining 


thriller in recent memory;"' the electrifying debut of a major 
new talent that targeted even before 


publication for “a spot on the bestseller lists: 
A Featured Alternate of ie 
The Book-of-the-Month Club ¢ $8.95 at bookstores now. ; 
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Leakey does not believe that modern man 
is necessarily programmed for Armaged- 
don. Other species faded and died out sim- 
ply because they had no choice. “But in 
our case,” says the anthropologist, “ex- 
tinction would be entirely of our own 
making, the result of being intelligent 
enough to create the means of our own de- 
struction but not rational enough to en- 
sure that they are not used.” 

It is observations like this that grant 
Leakey’s entertaining book its powerful 
moral underpinning. Only when mankind 
knows where it has come from can it tell 
where it is to go. Our past, observes Leak- 
ey, is beyond our control. Our future—and 
the choice between extinction or survival 
—is our own. — Peter Stoler 
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33 E. 43rd St.. New York. N-Y 10017 PEOPLE ixon, Nixon (6) 
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New APEX round trip fare 


S15. 


SWAN) South African Airways 

605 Fifth Avenue 
SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS New York, N.Y. 10017 
Where No-one's a Stranger 


r 
' 
' 
This lower-than-ever round trip fare between : 
New York and Johannesburg is just the beginning of ' 
the bargains you enjoy. Once you get there, the world’s H 
most luxurious hotels, gourmet restaurants and H ; ; 
exciting Safaris are yours at unbelievably low prices. |} Send South Africa and APEX fares information. 
Come to South Africa. It's never beena better bargain. {| Name 
APEX fares are subject to certain restrictions. H 
For details, call your travel agent or SAA. H 
Or fill in coupon. ‘ 
H 
' 
‘ 
' 





Address _ 





City State Zip 





My Travel Agent 
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Bushed Business Travelers 
choose CAL to the Orient 


because: 


1.You save over 2% hours flight 
time, on the only NONSTOPS to 
Taipei — the Hub of the Orient! 
747SP’s depart Los Angeles Fri. 
2:15 pm, San Francisco Wed. & Sun. 
2 pm. 

2.You can relax or work in quiet, in 
our Blue Sky Lounge — a special 
section reserved exclusively for 
business travelers, but at regular 
Economy Fares. 

3 You make fast, frequent connec- 


gracious, unobtrusive service that is 


the hallmark of Chinese hospitality. 


NOTE 


CAL also flies direct from S.F. and 
L.A. to TOKYO — five Wide-Body 
747’'s weekly. 

We know that any flight across the 
Pacific can be tiring. So, we make 

yours as pleasant and as fast as we 


can. 


China Airlines 
Flag Carrier of the Republic of China 
Call Your Travel Agent or our nearest 


sales office: Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu, Chicago, Houston, 


tions in Taipei to the most important 
markets and financial centers in Free 
Asia...e.g. 31 flights to Hong Kong 
every week. 

4.For all this efficiency, we never 








neglect the amenities . .. complimen- 
tary cocktails... your choice of 
superb American or Chinese cuisine 
... free movies and stereo... the 


« 


oth 


Washington, 0.C., New York. 


TOKYO 








KUALA LUMPUR 
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A statement from Lewis W. Lehr, President, U.S. Operations; James A. Thwaits, President, International Operations; Raymond H Herzog, Chairman of the Board 


When you look at a package, 
we think you shouldn’t have to search 
for who made it, wonder what’s in it 
or be an engineer to read the directions. 


THAT’S WHY we are introducing our new 
simpler and faster-to-read company signature. 
(It’s at the bottom of this ad.) We’re simplifying 
our packages, our literature, 
and even our business forms. In 
the months ahead, you'll see 
many examples of our new 
communications system. We 
hope you'll agree with this 
basic premise: the clearer, the 
better. Clearer so that you get the right product 
for the job. Clearer so that you get the perfor- 
mance we intend and you have a right to expect. 





AND WE BELIEVE that receiving messages 
is just as important as sending them. For 76 
years, 3M has worked hard at hearing you, at 
being responsive to your needs. We have tried 
to look at the world through your eyes... to see 
things as you, our customers, see them. Our job 
is to offer products that solve problems for 
you—from electrical tape to facsimile tele- 
phone copying machines, from a tooth coating 
that prevents cavities to an ion-scattering 
spectrometer. Whether our product is small, 
big, simple or complex, it comes from a com- 
pany that hears you. 


3M Center, St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
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When it comes to 
tting kids to read, 
F wrote the book. 


Learning to read is one thing. Wanting to 
read is another. 

That’s where we come in. We’re 
Reading is Fundamental, a non-profit, 
reading motivation program with hundreds 
of local programs in communities like 
yours all across the country. 

The idea is simple. RIF programs get 
books to kids. Books they can choose for 
themselves. And keep for their own. Books 
that'll get them to start to read, to like to read, 
to want to keep on reading. 

That's why we need you—and people 
like you—or your organization—to start a 
RIF group in your community. We'll help 
you get started. Or put you in touch with a RIF 
program in your area. 

Write today for more information. Write 
to RIF, Box 23444, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

And thanks. From a lot of kids you 
don’t know yet. 





Ww 


This is a public service message on behalf of Reading Is Fundamental and this magazine. 


Fairfield’s newest office, at 8301 W. Lawrence 


For your convenience, 
there’s another Fairfield 


office farther north 


If you live anywhere within Chicagoland’s far Northwest Side, you now 
have a Fairfield Savings office just around the corner. It’s at 8301 W. 
Lawrence Avenue (near Cumberland), where you'll find the full range of 
Fairfield financial services: passbook savings accounts, high-yield savings 
certificates, NOW accounts for the payment of bills the safe and easy way, 
tax-deferred and tax-deductible IRA and Keogh retirement accounts, the 
Social Security direct deposit service, home loans and more. 

And if you have a savings account or a mortgage loan at our main office 
on Milwaukee Avenue, you can always make deposits, withdrawals or 
mortgage payments at our Lawrence Avenue office. Simply choose the 
Fairfield office that’s more convenient for you. Because Fairfield is 
Fairfield. . . same services, same quality. . . only now more convenient 
than ever. 


Your Key To Happier Living 


airfield Savings 


1601 MILWAUKEE AVE. PHONE 489-4800 
8301 W. LAWRENCE AVE. PHONE 456-0100 Sd 
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ADT can protect your peace of mind... 
| without picking your pocket. 
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One of the best ways a busine an can be protected You may also wish an ADT ed Circuit TV surve 
against the worries of burglary and theft is an economica ystem tnat ncrease profits by reducing los 
ADT Electronic Watchdog System. A basic system can be pilferage and theft. Here t the cost is surprisingly 
Hi installed for as little as $200 )ver 100 years experience qualifies ADT better tt 
| Yo ored to meet your particular needs anyone else to help free you from security worries 
will probably inc lary and hold-up alarms For your own peace of mind, talk to an ADT re 
connected electror yone sentative about low-cost Electronic Watchdog Syste 
130 central! monit ons for your business or your home 
At these stations tr. ADT. The nationwide company 
personne! watch r d ™) that serves you locally [ 
k to alert the poli a ) 
help ist ed fast. Th n Cail toll-free sag } i 
Vi 800-821-7700. Ext. 704 





toring service costs 0 


$1 per day 


ADT'’s 











Electronic 
Watchdog Systems. 
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with a where-are-they-now epilogue that 
demolishes the sentimental finale of 
American Graffiti, also set in 1962. 

The cast is large and talented. Thom- | 
as Hulce (the class “wimp”), Stephen 
Furst (the class “blimp”’), James Daugh- 
ton (a BMOC of ambiguous sexuality) and 
Karen Allen (as the sexiest of the ani- 
mals’ girls) are much more subtle per- 
formers than the material demands. Don- 
ald Sutherland, playing Faber’s obligatory 
pot-smoking English prof, and Verna 
Bloom, as the dean’s alcoholic wife, score | 
some wicked points against the postgrad- | 
uate generation. 

Though Director John Landis (The | 
Kentucky Fried Movie) strives for an en- 
semble effort, he does allow one true star 
performance—from John Belushi. This 
Saturday Night Live regular, here mak- 
ing his big-screen debut, may be the fun- 
niest fat comic actor since Jackie Glea- | 
son. Ill-shaven and semicomatose, Belushi 
plays the mangiest animal of them all. | 
He does not have many lines, but he is 





John Belushi and his fraternity brothers in National Lampoon's Animal House 


School Days 


NATIONAL LAMPOON’S ANIMAL 
HOUSE 

Directed by John Landis 

Screenplay by Harold Ramis, Douglas 
Kenney and Chris Miller 


saults on undergraduate caste systems, 
sanctimonious preppies and liberal pi- 
eties. Besides, how can one fail to like 
a campus film that kills off one of the 
coeds in a kiln explosion? 

The film’s plot has something to do 
with the efforts of a mean dean (John Ver- 
non) to shut down the frat house, but it is 
really just an excuse for a series of bits 








splendid at starting food fights and lead- 
ing his fraternity brothers in drunken cho- 
ruses of Louie Louie. 

He also has what is probably the film's 
most telling scene: one night he hoists a 
ladder up the side of a sorority house and 
spies on the coeds through a window. In 
any other college movie, his efforts would 
not pay off, but here they do in spades. Be- 
lushi’s wide eyes take in one gorgeous 
nude body after another as the girls en- 


efore National Lampoon's Animal 

House, no one ever had the guts to 
make an honest movie about college life 
From Good News to Love Story, from 
Campus Confidential to The Paper Chase, 
Hollywood has chosen to regard the cam- 
pus as a haven for earnest young lovers, 
gung-ho jocks, inspirational professors 
and tortured class losers. Animal House, 
a riotous farce set at fictional Faber Col- 
lege in 1962, presents quite another pic- 
ture. The film’s so-called animals—the in- 
habitants of Faber’s most disreputable 
fraternity house—are a filthy, outrageous 
lot. They guzzle and spit beer, drive mo- 
torcycles indoors, dump Fizzies in the 
school swimming pool, pile up 1.2 grade- 
point averages on their “permanent rec- 
| ords” and wreck the homecoming parade. 
| Here, at long last, are movie characters 
who embody the true spirit of American 
higher education. 

Animal House is the first film project 
of the National Lampoon, the magazine 
that prides itself on raising sophomoric 
yuks to a fearlessly nasty pitch. The mov- 
ie has the same strengths and weaknesses 
as its parent publication. At its best it per- 
fectly expresses the fears and loathings 
of kids who came of age in the late "60s; 
at its worst Animal House revels in abject 
silliness. The hilarious highs easily com- 
pensate for the puerile lows. A few dumb 
gags about ROTC thugs and big breasts 








do not detract from the film’s scabrous as- | 


gage in pillow fights and unmentionable 
other acts. Yet there is nothing sordid 
about his voyeurism; it seems almost pure 


that are far too hot for TV’s Saturday 
Night Live. We watch the homoerotic rit- 
uals of a fraternity initiation and the or- 
giastic excesses of an all-night “toga” | That is because the Lampoon people un- 
party. In one funny if discomforting scene, | derstand the darkest secret of an Amer- 
white students show up at a black night | ican college education: one of the noblest 
spot and try, without notable success, to | reasons to go is to spend four years study- 
display some soul. Animal House ends | ingsex. — Frank Rich 
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An illicit nocturnal peek into a Faber College sorority house 
Unlocking the darkest and funniest secrets of American higher education 
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The Lampoon Goes Hollywood 
America’s only adult humor magazine is now a comedy empire 
2 ight years ago, three newly graduated 

Harvard Lampoon editors had a wild 
and crazy idea: Why not start the first 
modern national humor magazine for 
American adults? They took the idea to 
a middle-aged entrepreneur—the pub- 
lisher of Weight Watchers magazine, no 
less—and National Lampoon was born. 
The rest is history, or if not history, then 
at least hilarity. 

Today National Lampoon, the brain- 
child of Douglas Kenney, Henry Beard 
and Robert Hoffman, is a show-biz em- 
pire of comedy. Not only has the mag- 
azine been a huge success (circ. 600,000), 
but it has also launched popular spin-offs: 
books, records (three Grammy Award 
nominations), stage revues, a radio show. 


its modest $2.7 million production cost. 

Though the Lampoon has become big 
and rich, it has never lowered its scath- 
ing comic voice. “What we do is oppres- 
sor comedy,” is the proud claim of Lam- 
poon Editor in Chief P.J. O'Rourke, 30. 
“Woody Allen says, ‘I’m just a regular 
shmuck like you.’ Our kind of comedy 
says, ‘I'm O.K.; you're an asshole.’ We 
are ruling class. We are the insiders who 
have chosen to stand in the doorway and 
criticize the organization. Our comic 
pose is superior. It says, ‘I'm better 
than you and I’m going to destroy you.’ 
It’s an offensive, very aggressive form of 
humor.” 

Every Lampoon fan has his own fa- 
vorite outrageous moment. One occurred 
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Magazine Editor in Chief PJ. O'Rourke and Publisher Matty Simmons 
Insiders who chose to stand in the doorway and criticize everyone else. 

























in January 1973, when the magazine’s 
cover photo of a puppy with a gun to its 
head was accompanied by the headline, 
IF YOU DON’T BUY THIS MAGAZINE, 
WE'LL KILL THIS DOG. Off-Broadway au- 
diences recall The National Lampoon 
Show of 1975, in which Gilda Radner 
playing Patty Hearst machine-gunned 
Steven Weed. Lampoon writers routinely 
savage Kennedys, Nixons, Third World 
peasants and American capitalists. No 
one, alive or dead, is sacred. The Lam- 
poon’s last issue included a fictional let- 
ter to the editor in which “Larry Flynt” 
referred to himself as “the George Wal- 
lace of porn.” With this kind of animus, 
it is no wonder that the Lampoon's first 
movie has a richly deserved R rating. 

Out of such tasteless license can come 
some of the best comic writing in the 
country. Four years ago, O’Rourke and 
Kenney edited the Lampoon's most suc- 


Better still, the Lampoon has nurtured a 
new generation of comic talent. Many of 
the creators of NBC’s Saturday Night 
Live, including Michael O’Donoghue, the 
chief writer, are Lampoon alumni. That 
show’s Not-Ready-for-Prime-Time-Play- 
ers Chevy Chase, John Belushi, Gilda 
Radner and Bill Murray first hit the big 
time in Lampoon revues. 

This summer is the Lampoon's balm- 
jest yet. Last month the magazine pub- 
lished its Sunday Newspaper Parody, an 
eight-section, $4.95 send-up of Middle 
American journalism that is starting to 
hit trade-paperback bestseller lists. This 
week the magazine’s first film venture, a 
college satire titled National Lampoon's 
Animal House, opens in 600 theaters na- 
tionwide. Bolstered by good reviews and 
Star John Belushi, the movie is already 
playing to smash business in New York 
City and should return a hefty profit on 
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cessful publishing project to date (1.6 mil- 
lion copies sold): the 1964 High School 
Yearbook Parody. A precursor of Animal 
House (also co-written by Kenney), this 
work was a replica of a second-rate school 
annual, right down to the pushy ads for 
local merchants and the classmates’ au- 
tographed clichés in the margins. The 
book is so rich in social detail that it brings 
a whole fictional town, Dacron, Ohio, to 
life. The new Sunday Newspaper Parody 
is the Dacron Republican-Democrat (slo- 
gan: One of America’s Newspapers). The 
two parodies take aim at small-town 
American life in the °70s with the same 
spirit, and occasionally some of the pa- 
thos, of Sinclair Lewis and Sherwood An- 
derson in the '20s. 

If one man deserves particular credit 
for the growth of the Lampoon's diverse 
enterprises, it is Matty Simmons, 51, the 
man whom Hoffman, Kenney and Beard 
approached in 1970. A co-founder of the 
Diners’ Club, Simmons quickly saw the 
need for the Lampoon. “Even the Soviets 
had adult humor magazines,” he recalls, 
“but we hadn’t had one for 30 or 40 years. 
Once the Lampoon came out, it was the 
fastest-growing magazine in the country.” 
















































































t was Simmons who raided Chicago's 

satirical Second City troupe to bring Be- 
lushi to New York for the 1973 revue Na- 
tional Lampoon's Lemmings. He in turn 
eventually brought along Radner and 
Harold Ramis (another Animal House co- 
screenwriter). Then counterraiding be- 
gan. For Saturday Night Live, TV Pro- 
ducer Lorne Michaels hired away half the 
cast of Lemmings’ sequel, The National 
Lampoon Show. When Belushi departed, 
Simmons replaced him with Meat Loaf, 
then an obscure rock singer. 

These days Simmons races around in 
yellow aviator-shape glasses and flashy 
shirts, hopping between Manhattan and 
Hollywood. He has a twelve-movie deal 
at Universal, and will follow Animal 
House with a film version of Lemmings. 
Veteran Lampoon writers, in various com- 
binations, are at work on film scripts for 
Simmons and themselves. 

Those writers, now in their 30s, re- 
main an elite and clubby group: bright 
children of the 60s who have put their 
angst to work for fun and profit. Explains 
Kenney, 31 and a Lampoon-made mil- 
lionaire: “The Harvard Lampoon was my 
‘animal house.’ I didn’t want it to end, so 
I got Matty to make it a national mag- 
azine. Now, as I look back at the past dec- 
ade, I see a group of about 30 people that 
I have worked with again and again. I ex- 
pect to work with them for the next ten 
years. We were the generation that dis- 
covered that alienation is funny. We found 
that if you take an existentialist, add a 
hot Camaro, a skateboard and a lot of 
dope, you have a working, vital existen- 
tialist who can get a job at the National 
Lampoon.” a 
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It'sa satisfying 
decision. 


Like many people you may recently 
have switched to a lower tar cigarette, with 




















milder flavor. 

But as your tastes have changed, you 
may have found yourself reaching for a 
cigarette even lower in tar. An ultra-low tar 
alternative that satisfies your new tastes 
in smoking. 

Then the decision is Now. 

Now has only 2 mg. tar. And bear this 
in mind: today’s Now has the most satisfying 


- 4 taste in any cigarette 
- A 


~ati we so low in tar. 


Now 
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Only 2 mg tar. Significantly lower than 98% of all cigarettes sold. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


FILTER, MENTHOL: 2 mg. “tar”, .2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 





Qut-of-doors, people all: decked. out.in.theirsummer attitudes, 
Even the otcasional downpour makes for a. 
«pice moment, We recommend waiting 

itout with a splash of crystal-clear £ 
’ Smirnoff aiid tonic or fresh grapefruit 
juice. Splash gently though, you might 
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